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+S 


~ 16mm sound MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 





Showing the way to better education—the Victor Lite-Weight 


is specifically designed for every modern classroom. 





Easily operated, portable and compact, the Lite-Weight 


VICTOR TRIUMPH 60 


For educating and entertaining stu 
dent assemblies and other large 
gatherings, indoors and outdoors, 


Vile. Suimilayriph Curpuralion rely on Victor's Triumph 60 


ranks at the head of its class in teaching convenience. 
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hen you need Audio-isual Aids 


coolf pays to buy RCA 








.--new RCA Classroom Slide Film Projector—A dual- 
purpose projector designed for 35mm film-strips and 2”x 2” 
slides. It’s priced so low you can now equip every classroom with 
its own projector. The quickest and easiest projector threading 
you have ever seen. No sprockets to thread or damage film. 





...-new RCA Transcription Player for the Classroom—A 
high quality portable player for reproduction of either standard 
phonograph records or 16-inch transcriptions. Two separate motors 
supply positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 3314 rpm and 
one for 78 rpm. Detachable loudspeaker provides brilliant repro- 
duction of all voices and musical instruments. 


... the new RCA Victrola Classroom Phonograph-—This 
RCA classroom phonograph (Senior Model 66-ED) plays 
12-inch or 10-inch records. Has “Golden Throat’ tone system. 
“Silent Sapphire” pickup. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed back. Hand 


holes for convenience in carrying. 
Victrola T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





..»RCA‘s new “400” l6mm Projector—A lighter weight, 
ALL-PURPOSE projector for more effective teaching. Amazingly 
easy to thread and operate. Ideal for use in classroom or auditorium. 
Shows films at their best in brilliance and contrast—black-and-white 
or full-color. Sound or silent operation. 





... RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 
A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 370 com- 
positions, 83 records, in 21 albums. Complete teaching sug- 
gestions for each record. Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Listening, Rhythm Bands, Singing Games, and 
other topics. Priced within the budget of every school. 
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ATOM SMASHER! 


...the engrossing story of the most 
important scientific achievement of 
our times brought to the screen in 
United World Films’ fascinating new 
10 reel, 16mm sound motion picture— 


...an authoritative study of the history and development of atomic energy. Indicative of its high 
acceptance is the purchase by the Atomic Energy Commission of a number of prints for their own 
use. It presents the discoveries and contributions in the development of atomic physics of scientists 
of all nations, among them Dalton, Faraday, Mendeleeff, Thomson, Rutherford, Moseley, the 
Curies, Chadwick, Fermi, Cockcroft, Walton, Lawrence and Frisch. 


Einstein, Rutherford, Thomson and other great scientists personally tell parts of the story of this 
greatest of scientific achievements, directly from the screen. The film, made in the United King- 
dom, falls naturally into five parts. Each can be run separately, or, together, as one film. 


An inspired combination of actual photography, animation, diagram and historical re-enactment, 
utilizing the actual instruments originally used in key discoveries, makes this college-level film of 
absorbing interest to all science minded adults and high school students, as well. 


10 Reels, 16mm Sound, Sale price $400, rental $40. 


SEND THIS HANDY F «UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 445 Pork Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
ORDER FORM IN TODAY ! A 1 wish to purchase 


I wish to rent this film for showing. 


prints of “Atomic Physics” 
athinasaestnmeniaaa 1. 
Ship C.0.D. [1] 
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Universal-international and J. Arthur Rank 
Incorporating 

Bell & Howell Filmosound Library & Castle Films 

445 Park Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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Einstein, Rutherford, Thomson and other great scientists personally tell parts of the story of this 
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HARRIS ELECTROTONE 


MODEL 50 
The Most Popular 2-Speed Playback 
Equipment with Microphone Input Among West 
Coast Educators 


Now Available Nationally 





The Harris Electrotone speaks for itself. Have your sound 

equipment specialist check these specifications, and you 

will want to order: 
CABINET; Sturdily constructed of three-ply wood, secured by 
glue blocks and braces. Motorboard attached by machine screws 
entering into tapped metal nuts within body. Features nickeled 
metal corners and metal knees. Rubber feet provided for both 
carrying and operating positions. Sturdy leather handle. Tubes are 
accessible without removing motorboard. Vents and speaker open- 
ings covered with rigid metal grill. Portion containing speaker is 
removable and is equipped with 50 feet of extension cord. 
AMPLIFIER: 4 tubes, Class AB push pull. 2-6F6, 2-6SN7, 
1 - 6SQ7, | -5Y3. Output 6 watts at voice coil. Harmonic distortion 
less than 5%. Frequency response uniform within plus or minus 
2DB from 50 to 12000 CPS. Hum level not less than 5ODB below 
maximum output. Phonograph channel will produce rated output 
from Victor Record No. 84522B. 1000 cycles. 78 rpm. Microphone 
channel designed for high impedance microphone. Amplifier is 
designed to permit mixing of microphone and phonograph imputs, 
each with separate volume contro! permits using microphone while 
record is playing. Master on and off switch. Pilot Light. Adequately 
ventilated and protected by a fuse. 
EASY TO SERVICE: ®8y removing motorboard and amplifier 
holding clamps. Disconnect motor and pickup, service man can 
lift entire amplifier and AC line out of cabinet. 
SPEAKER: !2 watt, 12" Jensen PI2R Alnico 5. | inch voice coil. 
PICKUP: Astatic No. N400. Type Nylon I-J crystal with replace- 
able Sapphire-tipped Nylon needle. Frequency range 50 to 8000 
CPS. Needle pressure |'/, ounces. 
MOTOR: General Industries Mode! D 2-speed, 33'//; or 78 rpm. 
50-60 cycles variable speed control, rubber mounted. 


WEIGHT, 45 Ios = CLS Price — $200.00 
If Microphone Input is not needed—Order Model D— 
Same as above, $165.00 


Please place our name on your mailing list for bids on 
play-back equipment. 


Send for complete catalog and specifications on other 


models. 
DEALERS: Some area franchises are available. 


HARRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2422 W. Seventh St. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Had A Wonderful Time 


T THE CLOSE of a morning session of the DAV 

at Atlantic City, attended by approximately four 
hundred people, Dean McClusky told me of the con- 
trast with a DVI meeting held in Boston several years 
ago. “There were seventeen people in the room’’, Dean 
said, “and nine of them were on the panel. What a 
contrast !”” 

sut the Atlantic City meeting this year was notable 
not only for numbers in attendance, even though it was 
a unique and heartening experience to see meeting 
rooms packed to overflowing with part of the audience 
spilled into the corridors listening to the “audio” part 
brought to them by hastily installed loud speakers. 
Every session gave evidence of thoughtful planning and 
careful preparation. It was a highly satisfying profes- 
sional conference. 

The spectacular, dramatic climax to the whole At- 
lantic City meeting came on Wednesday morning. 
Listed on the DAVI program as “AASA General Ses- 
sion of Special Interest to DAVI Members”, Walter 
Wittich’s demonstration of Teaching With Audio-Visual 
Materials thrilled an audience of more than four thou- 
sand school administrators and brought to them con- 
crete, tangible evidence of the values of audio-visual 
media in teaching. 

Walt Wittich is a highly skillful teacher and master 
showman. In the toughest assignment ever given a 
visual educator, he turned in a perfect performance. 
As neatly as ever done by any demonstration teacher, 
he maintained just the right perspective between his 
group of sixth graders and his four thousand audience 
without losing a soul. In fact, more “converts” were 
probably won that morning than by the combined meet- 
ings of many years. 

In all respects it was a memorable conference. The 
television session gave a challenge to thinking visual 
educators who could see how far this medium yet had 
to go, and who could see the important part they 
might play. The three speakers in the Production ses- 
sion found an audience more sympathetic to “The 
Producer’s Point of View” than they had expected. 
The Teacher Education and Research sessions were 
stimulating, constructive, and conducted on a high pro- 
fessional level. Talks by Dr. Charles Siepman of New 
York University and Superintendent Claude Courter 
of Cincinnati succeeded admirably in placing “audio- 
visual education” in its larger context by focusing atten- 
tion upon the ends to be served by mass media of 
communication. 

There was just one hitch, and we cannot blame this 
on those responsible for the Conference. Stephen M. 
Corey, President of DAVI; James W. Brown, Con- 
ference Chairman; and Vernon Dameron, Executive 
Secretary, all deserve highest commendation for the 
success of the conference; they cannot be blamed if 
trains from Florida run several hours late. But we 
would like to have heard the talk that Charles Hoban 
was to have presented on “What Are the Problems of 
the Audio-Visual Director?”. We'll be satisfied now 
even with the chance to read it.—Paut C. REEp. 
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If you are considering equipment for } 
your audio-visual program—here are a 
few thoughts to consider: A 16mm. sound i 
projector is subjected to the heat of the | 
projection lamp, continuous high-speed 
movement of the intermittent mechanism, | 

| 





and every action requires split-second 
accuracy. It must deliver steady, flicker- 
less projection continuously and quietly. | 
It must be dependable, easy to thread and 
operate. It must be gentle to precious 
film and easy to service. 


For these reasons—a good sound projec- 
tor design must be a sested design. It is 
only by studying and learning from mil- 
lions of performances under all conditions 
that a truly efficient sound projector is 
developed. Ampro 16mm. projectors have \ 
been “put through the mill” by this 
country’s leading school systems, univer- 
sities and government departments. Into 


each Ampro projector is built 20 years 





of experience that assures better per- 
formance and longer service. Before 
choosing your 16mm. sound projector, ask 
your Ampro dealer for a demonstration 
of the latest Ampro “Premier-20”. Look 
—listen—remember Ampro's record— 
and then decide! 


Send for FREE Circular 


On Ampro "'Premier-20" giving full 
specifications and prices. If you are | 
interested in sound motion pictures ! 
send 0c for \i6-page booklet, ‘The 
Amazing Story of Sound Motion Pic- 
tures."' It dramatically illustrates the 
various steps in the recording and 
reproducing of sound on film. ; 








AMPRO CORPORATION 1 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 1 


Please send me free circular giving full details | 


AMPROSLIDE 
PROJECTOR 
MODEL *'30-D"’ 





about the Ampro ‘'Premier-20''. 
| enclose 10c ([) for a copy of the illustrated 


THE AMPRO 
"IMPERIAL" 












booklet, "The Amazing Story of Sound Motion 
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Toward World Government 


HE ATOMIC BOMB and its implications is a 

problem we all live with—and some of us sleep 
with. We may not all agree that world government 
is the only sure defense against atomic destruction 
and the only true solution to world peace, but it is 
clearly our responsibility to learn more about a move- 
ment which promises so much. 

The people of Chicago will have this opportunity dur- 
ing the week beginning April 19, officially proclaimed 
hy the Chicago City Council as World Government 
Week. The purpose of the week is to familiarize 
(hicagoans with the solutions to the problem of peace 
presented in the movement for world government. 
Similar proclamations are expected to be made through- 
out the United States, and Minneapolis has already 
joined Chicago in setting aside the week of April 26 
as World Government Week. 

Among the organizations actively working toward 
the realization of a federal world government are 
World Republic, the United World Federalists, Action 
for World Federation, the Campaign for World Gov- 
ernment, and the Committee to Frame a World 
(Constitution, 


16mm films—and all the audio-visual materials- 
have a tremendously important role to play in such 
a movement; in the assembly hall, church, and adult 
forum they can help people understand the world of 
today and plan the world of tomorrow, a peaceful 


world, if we will work to make it so. For those who 
need the “reminder,” there are Atomic Energy (Ideal 
Pictures Corp.), Atomic Power (March of Time Forum 
Edition), and One World or None (Film Publishers, 
Inc.). For those who still have not learned the lesson 
of brotherhood, there are Boundary Lines (Interna- 
tional Film Foundation) and Brotherhood of Man 
(Brandon Films, Inc.). And for those who are not fully 
aware of the pitiful plight of the peoples of the earth, 
there are Children of Tragedy (Association Films), 
The Pale Horseman (Brandon Films), Seeds of Des- 
tiny (Films of the Nations), and The World Js Rich 
(Brandon Films). 


Films such as these—and there are many more 
can be among the most powerful weapons for peace 
during officially proclaimed World Government 
Weeks, during every week. And time is short! 
JuNE N. Sark 


Passport to Nowhere 


Those who are concerned over the DP problem 
and the pending Stratton Bill—and who isn’t ?—will 
be interested in two informational kits now available. 
Kit “I”? contains educational material on the problem of 
displaced persons. Kit “O”’ contains a discussion out- 
line for speakers and directions for obtaining both the 
film Passport to Nowhere and the recorded radio shows 
on displaced persons. Send the names of those you 
wish to receive kits to Director of Field Activities, 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 E. 36th 


St., New York 16, N. Y. 





are Now Focused on- 


life and problems? 


audiences. 


ITALY REBUILDS 


order with your Film Rental Library. 


1600 Broadway 





The Eyes of the World 


Lc aLY 


What films are you using in your community to aid in an understanding of contemporary Italians and Italian 


Sensing the need of good, authentic current films on Italy and Italians, the International Film Foundation sent 
a crew of American Photographers, headed by Julien Bryan, to Italy to make a series of films for American 


Three films are now ready for showing in your community— 


ARTISANS OF FLORENCE 


Place your purchase order today with your visual education dealer; or your rental 


Write us for description of these and our other films 


The International Film Foundation, Inc. 


BREAD AND WINE 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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We'd like to show you how the 


BESELER vuU-GRAPH 


OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


face your audience 





enables you to ; t@) Gm 
project material ES 


1. oan | | TER 
while y YE , os he 
SEND COUPON BELOW FOR A 


free demonstration 


Look at these VU-GRAPH advantages: 


® You need never turn your back on your audience. 




















© Will project any transparency. Will project opaque 
material in silhouette. 


® Takes copy up to 7” x 7”. 
® Delivers a sharp image over entire area. 


® Projection can be clearly seen in normally lighted 
room. 


® Plastic and special pencil makes it possible to make 
sketches, diagrams, present problems and project them 
simultaneously. Work can be removed and plastic used 
over again. 


© Vu-Graph film, used in similar way to plastic, projects 
white lines instead of black. 


® Easy to operate. 


° 500 watts. AC-DC motor-driven fan, equipped with 
rheostat for increasing and decreasing speed. 


Send Coupon Today for Free 


Examination of Beseler VU-GRAPH 


CHARLES BESELER CO., Dept. E 
243 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





[J ! would like to have a free demonstration of the 


Beseler VU-GRAPH. Most convenient fime.................... 7 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR C] ! am also interested in Opaque Projectors. Please 





send me literature. 


EES Maneerrene en 


i 
a 

= oo OBoscler Company Tee 
L 














est 1869 


School or Firm.. 
243 EAST 23rd STREET - « NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Atte 5 
ee Te £ 





The World's Largest Manufacturer of “Opaque Projection Equipment 
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“High-quality equipment demands high-quality dealers” 


@ Shopping for a “bargain” is traditional with Americans. But in 
buying audio-visual equipment, many of us have found that a 
“bargain” may turn out to be very costly indeed. 

Here is why. High-quality audio-visual equipment demands 
high-quality dealers to distribute and service it, for even the best 
equipment requires servicing. Too, even the best of visual specialists 
can learn how to make better use of his audio-visual tools from the 
dealer who retains constant interest in the products he has sold. 
The buyer of audio-visual equipment is buying more than a machine; 
he is buying know-how, and humanized and thoughtful service. 
These do not come at “cut rates”. 

To make it possible for high-class dealers to do business, manu- 
facturers in our field have executed so-called “Fair Trade” contracts 
which prohibit sales of their equipment below established prices. By 
making it illegal for fly-by-night dealers to sell equipment at reduced 
prices, these laws protect legitimate dealers who try to render per- 
manent, dependable service. 

Some consumers may have the notion that Fair Trade laws 
provide a kind of legalized method for manufacturers and dealers 
to maintain arbitrarily fixed high prices. It may seem that Fair 
Trade prices are in the interests of the seller only, and not the buyer. 
But manufacturers who have taken advantage of Fair Trade laws 
have done so to help maintain high-quality dealers and to assure 
consumers of the essential services which should accompany each 
sale of their equipment—services which cost money. 

Here are some facts about Fair Trade: Laws have been passed 
in forty-five states aimed to stop predatory price-cutting. These laws 
permit a manufacturer of a product “‘which is in open competition 
with commodities of the same general class produced by others’; to 
enter into contracts with distributors to sell the product at a price 
named by the manufacturer. Fair Trade laws do not eliminate com- 
petition; rather, they provide for fair competition on the basis of 
service rendered to the consumer, both by the product and by the 
organization that sells it. 

It seems to us that consumers of audio-visual equipment do 
have a stake in Fair Trade. And an important stake, too! If they 
are to get the most from their audio-visual equipment, they need 
and must have the assistance of alert, intelligent, well-equipped, 
and well-established local dealers who are ready to give thoughtful 
help with their problems. Fair Trade laws do not guarantee us this 
kind of dealer, but they encourage it. Enlightened consumers have 
a selfish interest in the enforcement of Fair Trade. 


FAIR TRADE FOR WHOM? 
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Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University 


Films can teach students the “‘what’’ and “‘how’’ of acting* 


SHOW THEM! 


N the high school level the director of dra- 
matics is seldom presented with a choice of 
artists. The problem is usually one of being 
able to take any high school student and to enable 
him to do a creditable job of acting. Public per- 
important thing, however. 
self- 
awkwardness to 


formance is not the 
Development of student personality 
from 


from 
consciousness to poise, 
smoothness, from groping to understanding—is our 
work. The University School continually seeks 
ways to serve every student. In dealing with stu- 
dents who are not artists with technique but ama- 
teurs needing basic training in dramatics, we use 
films to help to provide worthwhile experiences. 


Here Is Our Problem 


Our dramatic club meets twice monthly. We 
seek opportunity to train students in bodily move- 
ment, facial 


problems, etc. 


expression, voice, technical stage 
Students are not told to 
Such 


Instead of consuming time 


“develop 
alone is 
meaningless. with ab 
stractions, we try to meet the learning need of the 


imagination.” verbal expression 





*Pictured above is a dramatics class in action. The film 
has been shown, the student at the board has sketched a 
particular facial expression, another student is “demonstrat 
ing” forehead wrinkles. Mr. Doxtator is seated at the desk 
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by R. J. DOXTATOR, 

Instructor and Critic Teacher, 

The University School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


student by directing his attention to the acting of 
people in films: how to walk, how to move, how to 
knit eyebrows together in anger, how to raise a 
forehead and eyebrows in question, these and other 
actual movements and expressions. The student is 
“what” and “how.” The “why” is equally 
important. Opportunity is taken to indicate that 
surprise within causes eyebrows to move upward 
without—a vivid means through the use of film to 
teach motivated action instead of using the abstract 
expression, “All inward action is accompanied by 
outer reaction,’ a statement meaningless to a stu- 
dent. Our learning for concreteness of 
experience; teachers strive to make vivid impres- 
sions upon the minds of students that they will not 
only see but understand, remember, and do. 


The Film Is the Thing 


The old Chinese adage continues to be true: “One 
picture is worth Since vivid impressions need 
to be made upon the minds of students, films are of 
Teaching a student visualization for purpose 


’ 


shown 


need is 


value. 
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Bodily movement and facial expressions are vividly visual- 

ized for the student of dramatics in such a film as “The 

Tell Tale Heart” (M.G.M.), available through Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc. 


of dramatic activity is a difficult job; and the job of 
helping him to develop imagination is dependent 
upon the ability to visualize. Films visualize for 
the student; films 
films allow the student to close his eyes and re- 


e 


plant” pictures upon the mind; 


produce or recreate what was seen. A teacher can 
tell her students to study human beings: on street 
corners, in buses, in public places. Such procedure 
has value in placing a student upon his own re- 
sources. But what does the student see? Is he 
making correct connections between inner thoughts 
judged by seen outer reactions? Is the teacher at 
hand to assist the student? Can the student say to 
a man or woman, “Pardon me, sir—or madam—but 
will you do that frown over again? I want to study 
if. 


What Better Source Material? 

Obviously the film offers the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to overcome such obstacles. Children like 
films; children see films constantly; films have 
great adaptability and flexibility for purpose and 
time elements. In addition, films allow teacher 
control—within reason—of a valuable experience. 
Students can be shown the same film: teachers can 
indicate features of bodily movement and _ facial 
expression; the same film can be used several times 
for emphasis and progressive development of points; 
and, motion can be arrested for closer study. Where 
else could the teacher of dramatic activity find 
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better source material than in films which utilize 
actors, actresses, and acting? 


Foundation Laying 


In controlling the experience with film in study 
of bodily movement and facial expression, careful 
attention must be paid to the previewing of a film 
and to the making of an outline guide for student 
use. Any film containing human beings in motion 
niay be of value to the teacher of dramatics. Pre- 
sumably even a film describing sheetmetal work 
could be used, if there are men in the picture who 
are moving and using facial expression. With such 
an idea in mind, I tried to find a film for use with 
my dramatics club. The technicolor film, Romance of 
Robert Burns, came to mind. Although used principally 
in classes studying literature, it seemed to offer 
possiblities for use in teaching dramatics. Aided 
by the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, Indiana Uni- 
versity, the film, in addition to a number of others, 
was secured for preview. It was determined in ad- 
vance to divide each film into units for preview. 


A Good Film for the Purpose 


The film used, Romance of Robert Burns, was ideal 
for such purpose: it had ten clear-cut scenes with 
a fade-out and fade-in to indicate to students the 
transition from scene to scene. Such a division 
seemed necessary in order to show students a small 
portion of film at a time for clear mental pictures 
rather than to crowd the mind with a solid film 
continuity. The first preview revealed the scenes; 
the second preview revealed the movement within 
each scene. The film was stopped where necessary 
in order to re-run a scene to find all of possible 
value. In the second preview attention was paid to 
body movement: hands, trunk, head, legs, arms, 
stance; also, facial expression: eyes, eyebrows, 
foreheads, knitted brows, nose wrinkles (sneering), 
naso-pharyngeal lines, mouths, and mouth lines. 
An outline was then prepared which paralleled the 
film. Following is a cutting from the outline: 


BODILY MOVEMENT AND FACIAL EXPRESSION 


Film: The Romance of Robert Burns 
Introduction: 

As the film opens, note the movements of music, of print, 
of water, of changes in scenery, of human beings, of singing, 
of speech. Here you have the keynote of dramatics—movement 
to provide variety for the eye and the ear and thus to entertain 
the spectator and listener 


The film is in definite scenes. Some things for which to 
watch: 


S( 


<NE I. THE TAPROOM SCENE. 


a. As the scene opens, note attention is centered upon 


singing. 


b. Note slight movement of people, movement behind 
singers to add a realistic touch; movement does not 
detract from singing for attention is still centered pri 
marily upon the song and group of men seated at table 


who are singing 


c. Attention is directed toward a group of men talking 
about the song (still the center of interest) ; you learn 
incidentally that song words were written by Robert 
Burns. 
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d. You learn Burns is loved by Jeannie and that he does 
not realize he may be in love with her (all incidentally 
while the song continues). 

e. Note while men are talking, the fat man behind the 
bar keeps his attention (and yours) centered upon the 
song and the singers, while “giving his ear” to the 
speakers but not his full attention. 

f. Note other two men look into each other’s eyes and 
look at each other directly when they speak—not look 
ing at the floor or sideways, something never done in 
conversation unless one wishes to create another picture 
for the audience to see. 

The above enables a teacher of dramatics to find 
the essential features of a film; to make the film a 
valuable experience; to make easier recapitulation 
from the conciseness of scenes; to help students to 
visualize; to determine inner thoughts producing 
outer reactions; to use method and order later in 
presentation of the film before the group. 


Club Day 


Prepared outlines were handed to the students— 
in advance of club meeting time—for study. The 
film was prepared for showing in advance. The film 
was shown once without interruption or comment. 
The room was not totally darkened, allowing stu- 
dents opportunity to look at their outlines. While 
the film was being rewound, the president of the 
club conducted a brief discussion concerning the 
acting which had been displayed. The second show- 
ing of the film began without delay; this time with- 
out sound. All attention was given to bodily action 
and facial expression. Running comments were 
made by the teacher about facial expressions and 
bodily movements as the film progressed. Comment 
was made about what the person was thinking, 
judging from the outer reactions. Eight of the ten 
scenes were covered in the second showing. Forty- 





minute activity periods allow for two complete film 
runs. 


Successful or Not? 


The students were quite attentive and enthusi- 
astic. While they were quiet during the first show- 
ing of the film with sound, they were more quiet 
during the second run without sound. 
notes in the margins of their outlines. 


Many made 
There was 
eager discussion and questioning. Eyebrows were 
knitted by the students, foreheads and eyebrows 
were raised in mock 
wrinkled in simulated sneers, mouth corners were 


questioning, noses were 


In addition, 
hand and head movements on the part of students 
indicated that their minds had absorbed specific 
points of bodily movement and facial expression. 


pulled down in imitation of disgust. 


As a foundation training in technical points of act- 
ing | was convinced that we had one of many good 
approaches. I had reason to believe that the students 
would observe more closely other people. I had 
reason to believe also that they would better under- 
stand what I was talking about when I directed 
them in a play later. 

In discussion with others interested in audio- 
visual education I was shown many other possi- 
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bilities the experiment indicated: the same film might 
be used again and again, since centering student at- 
tention upon hand movements alone throughout 
an entire film leaves the film refreshingly new for 
a second showing of eye movements alone; the use 
of several films on one subject, with progressive 
development of learning on one phase of dramatics, 


has good possibilities also. 


Attainable Objectives 
The objectives? Yes, they can be reached. 
Through understanding that inner thoughts produce 
outer reactions human beings can be better under- 
stood. 
bodily and facial—a student can be brought to 


Through understanding of smoother action 


feel less awkward and he can gain bodily and facial 
control and freedom from self-consciousness. With 
practice of technical points in acting, in addition to 
observation, any high school student—not just the 
artist—can be enabled to give a smooth performance 
before the public. And the words of praise from the 
public can make a better boy or girl—if either 
doesn't become as vain as the proverbial peacock 
in the meantime. 


Pictured below are two scenes from “The Romance of 

Robert Burns” (Warner Bros.), available through Teach- 

ing Film Custodians, Inc. The film proved ideal for teach- 

ing dramatics; it has ten clear-cut scenes with a fade-out 

and fade-in to indicate to students the transition from scene 
to scene. 
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Courtesy of St. Louis Publie Schools 

Basic to children’s understanding of a one world is 

their understanding of the concepts of change and 

inter-relationships, brought about by the airplane in 

transportation and the radio and motion picture in 

mass communication. Here Larry, Mike and Tim 
study the route of a trans-world plane. 


HE MODERN CLASSROOM faces the challenge of 
developing in the minds of children a clearer 
understanding of this changing, one world in 
which we live today—this one world of health, eco- 
nomics, and closely interwoven social responsibilities. 
For teachers, this presents an enormous problem 
because it meats that we are confronted with the re- 
sponsibility ‘of developing children’s understanding of 
two absolutely basic but difficult concepts. For an 
understanding of a changing world is based upon under- 

standing the concept of change. 
An understanding of a one world is based upon an 
understanding of the concept of inter-relationships. 
We recognize that these concepts are basic because upon 
understanding the implication of them depends the 

4 survival of the human race. 
Examining Problem 

Psychologists tell us that when we’re faced with a 
problem, the first thing to do is to try to see the prob- 


Editor's Note: This article is adapted from an illustrated talk 
given at the Missouri State Teachers Association Conference, 
November, 1947. 


In this scene from the film “What Makes Rain”, 
Billy wonders, “What does make rain, anyway? 


Where does it come from? Where does it go?” 
Young America Films 


lem clearly. Then we survey our resources to dis- 
cover where we may get help in working out a solution. 

Let's examine this problem of trying to develop 
children’s understanding of this world that is constantly 
changing, and that, within a short time, as a result 
of such technological developments as the airplane in 
transportation, and the radio and motion picture in 
mass communication, has indeed become a one world. 

It is difficult to develop an understanding of any 
kind of concept in children’s minds because concepts 
are built upon concrete, meaningful experiences, and 
children’s experiences are quite limited. 

Another aspect of the problem is that because we 
are adults, it is difficult for us to remember that the 
world children live in today is not the world in which 
we lived as children; nor is it the world that these 
children in our classroofms today will live in when 
they grow up. Still another side of the problem is the 
great amount of insight that children need to acquire 
before they can become understanding citizens of 
the world. 

Let’s turn to authorities in the field to see what 
help we can get in working out a solution. 


People as a Resource 


Dr. Lovisa Wagoner, Professor of Child Develop- 
ment at Mills College, California, warns us that if 
we wish to develop functional understandings in the 
minds of children, we must place less emphasis upon 
the memorization of facts, and more upon the import- 
ance of concrete experiences that will lead to the build- 
ing of desirable attitudes and habits—attitudes of open- 


Such a film as “Mexican Children” helps to make 
boys and girls more open-minded and better able to 
think straight because it develops their understand- 


ing of other peoples. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
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by NELLE LEE JENKINSON 
Asst. Director, Div. of Audio-Visual Education, 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


mindedness, cooperation, resourcefulness and responsi- 
bility ; habits of straight thinking and orderly planning. 
She also advises that the place to begin this build- 
ing of open-mindedness is with ourselves, in order 
that we may be able to recognize the flaws in our pres- 
ent procedures of teaching and learning. (“There Is 
No Error in Learning, But Errors May Be Learned.” 
About Children—How They Learn, Feel and Grow— 
ACE Publication. ) 

Dr. Stephen S. Corey, Educational Psychologist of 
the University of Chicago, who participated in the sur- 
vey that was made to evaluate classroom practices in 
the schools of the United States, tells us that one of 
the chief deterrents to learning was found to be the 
practice of using words which are not understood. 

Do you remember the story that Dr. John Dewey 
tells to illustrate the point? One morning he went 
into a classroom where a fourth-grade lesson in ge- 
ography was going on. He listened awhile, and then 
asked the teacher if she would mind if he put a ques- 
tion to the class. 

Then he said, “Children, what would I find if | 
started boring and kept on boring until I came to the 
center of the earth?” 

Twenty-four blank little faces stared up at him. 

The teacher, a little embarrassed, suggested, “Dr. 
Dewey, I think the children don’t understand you.” 
Then, to the class, she said, “Children, what is the 
exact status of matter at the center of the earth?” 


To the teacher, the circus offers a wonderful example 
of cooperative planning and working together. To 
children, the circus spells magic. This exciting ad- 
venture is now made possible to every child who 


views the color film “Circus Animals.” 
Academy Films, Inc. 


i 


At once, twenty-four little hands wildly beat the air, 
and with one voice came the answer, “The exact status 
of matter at the center of the earth is that of igneous 


fusion.” 

As the greatest safeguard against using words with- 
out an adequate understanding of their meaning, Dr. 
Corey urges the use of a wide variety of teaching ma- 
terials and methods that involve a great deal of per- 
ceptual experience, that is, experiences involving a 
great amount of seeing, hearing, feeling, and active 
participation on the part of students. 

Now, obviously, first-hand experiences involve the 
highest degree of seeing, hearing, feeling, and doing, 
but equally obviously, most of what children need to 
know today, they cannot experience directly. The meth- 
od is too costly in time, effort and money. Life is too 
short. Restrictions of time and place are too great. 


Solution to Problem 


In such situations, then, what is the solution? Dr. 
Corey again gives us the answer. We compromise! 
From among those instructional materials available, 
we select those relatively high in perceptual learning 
that we consider most effective in helping us to reach 
our objectives. (‘“The Importance of Perceptual Learn- 
ing’”—EpuCATIONAL SCREEN, November, 1945.) 

Included among such concrete teaching materials 
are dramatization, objects, charts, motion pictures, 
and recordings. Now if motion is necessary to develop 
understanding, or if change or inter-relationships are 
particularly involved, then, in most cases, the motion 
picture is our most effective teaching tool. 


How Films Can Help 


How can films help the teacher to develop in the 
minds and hearts of children insight into this chang- 
ing one world? 

In the first place, we must visualize clearly our long- 
range goals and our immediate goals. What changes 
in the behavior pattern of children do we hope will 
take place as a result of their being taught? Is this 
motion picture an efficient means of achieving these 
objectives? (“What to Look For”’—by Dr. Stephen 
S. Corey, Coronews, September, 1947.) 

Having established clear goals, and having selected 
the film as the most effective tool at this time in help- 


Children can learn more by studying the film “Mon- 
arch Butterfly” than by first-hand experiences alone 
because our eyes do not furnish microscopic lens or 

time lapse photography. 2 


immel-Meservey 
































ing us achieve this purpose, and having become thor- 
oughly familiar with this film, we begin to plan how in- 
telligently we may use it, and how skillfully we may 
integrate its use with books and other materials, and 
with creative activities. 

For books and audio-visual aids are peculiarly inter- 
dependent. In a unique way, each of these two tools 

a book and an audio-visual aid—holds the secret 
key within itself to unlock the door to hidden possi- 
bilities of use and power that are inherent in the very 
nature of the other. But the key to this lock can only 
ivs turned by the hand of the teacher. 


“Circus Animals” 


Take, for example, the sound color film Circus Ani- 
mals (Academy Films), produced for primary grades. 
How can such a picture help to develop children’s 
understanding? A first grade teacher is quick to an- 
swer that the place to start building desirable attitudes 
is with very young children, and that the circus fur- 
nishes a wonderful example of cooperative planning 
and working together. Then, too, the big show is 
made possible only as a result of orderly planning, and 
because circus people have learned to carry both indi- 
vidual and group responsibilities. 

St. Louis primary teachers have found that this 
film offered a fresh, exciting adventure into learning, 
and that it also made certain songs and stories more 
fun for children, such stories as “Tippy Elephant’s 
Hat,’’ and such books as Streets and Roads, Friends 
and Neighbors, American Singer, and Bronco Bill's 
Circus. 


“Mexican Children” 


Many primary and intermediate teachers are fa- 
miliar with the film Mexican Children (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films). They would agree that the best 
way of learning about Mexico would be to live there, 
but since that is impossible, an effective compromise 
is the study of Mexican Children. This film succeeds 
in bringing Mexico closer to the child. This is im- 
portant, since children are little interested in experi- 
ences remote from their immediate environment. 

Now we would all probably hope that, as a result of 
the study of any country, children’s insights would 
be deepened regarding man’s relation to his physical 
and social environment and that this, in turn, would 
help children to become more open-minded, and to 
develop into adults, capable of straight thinking about 
world problems. 


“What Makes Rain” 


Within the last year, there has been produced a 
splendid series of films, under the guidance of Dr. 
Gerald S. Craig (Professor of Natural Science, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University), that are specifically 
geared to the middle-grades science program. The 
pacing is slow, and each new or difficult idea is ex- 
plained in terms of everyday experience of the child. 

The film What Makes Rain (Young America Films ) 
opens with a small boy, disappointed because rain has 
prevented his going on a picnic with his mother and 
dad, writing to the weatherman to ask just where does 
rain come from anyhow, where does it go, and how 
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does it get back up in the sky. The weatherman an- 
swers Billy’s letter and the film visualizes what he says. 

Films presenting concepts as fundamental and yet 
as difficult for children to grasp as those in this film, 
require several showings with a great deal of discus- 
sion, observing, reading, and experimenting between 
each showing. There are several colorfully illustrated, 
inexpensive booklets that correlate effectively with 
What Makes Rain (“Water Appears and Disappears’”’ 
and “Clouds, Rain and Snow,” published by Row, 
Peterson & Company ). 


“Monarch Butterfly” 


In the fall, children love to bring to school butterfly 
chrysalises and moth cocoons that they have found. 
This, of course, offers a natural approach to the study 
of such a film as The Monarch Butterfly (Simmel-Me- 
servey )— elementary edition. A challenging technique 
to use with this film is to turn off the sound after the 
preliminary study, and allow the students to supply 
the narration. 

Sometimes children can learn more through a film 
than by first-hand experiences alone, because, unfor- 
tunately, our eyes do not have microscopic lens, nor are 
they equipped to give us the benefit of time lapse 
photography. Such a film is The Monarch Butterfly. 


Summary 


We have sought to find the role of the film in de- 
veloping children’s understanding of this changing, 
inter-related world. 

We have consulted an authority on child develop- 
ment and have been warned that if children’s under- 
standings are to be functional, then we must place more 
emphasis upon the building of desirable attitudes and 
habits and less upon the memorization of facts. 

We have sought help from an educational psycholo- 
gist and been strongly advised to use more teaching 
materials which involve a great deal of seeing, hearing, 
feeling, and students’ active participation. As an 1m- 
portant example of this kind of instructional material, 
we have examined four different films. Today, it is 
agreed that the film does offer us a medium through 
which, figuratively speaking, the world can be brought 
into the very classroom—a medium that makes pos- 
sible concrete, realistic experiences which mirror and 
interpret the social and physical world that is close 
about us, or as far distant as the boundaries of the 
universe—experiences that can be brought back into our 
classroom for study again and again. 

But whether these experiences are made meaningful 
for children and directed toward rich, intelligent liv- 
ing in their world of tomorrow is determined by the 
skill and the purpose of the teacher who uses the film. 

It is probably rather important for us to remember 
that so comparatively new is this teaching film that 
today we no more envisage its potentiality than could 
be done with the automobile in 1903. (Dr. Floyd E. 
Brooker, United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

So, perhaps; we can best clean the lens of our own 
personal vision by remembering the old adage: 

Anvone can count the apples upon a tree 

Sut only a wise one can count the trees within an apple. 
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FILMS for Teaching 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


VERY INTERESTING QUESTION arises 
as to whether the use of films will promote or 
retard the teaching of the English language in 
the schools of the United States. There is no doubt but 
that it can exert a tremendous influence for good. The 
real question 1s whether or not the makers of films will 
set themselves to do so or will be content to perpetuate 
ways of learning already proved ineffective, merely 
reproducing on the screen what is now in the textbooks 


Little Red Lines and Fish 


‘or example, it seems a waste of money to prepare 
hlins which reprint on the screen sentences from gram 
little 
red lines the length of the 


mar books, runnit 


lg 





subject, and after a break, 
more little red lines the 


length of the predicate 
Textbooks have been do 


ing that for more than a 





hundred years. No screen 


Similarly, it seems rather insult- 


such a purpose. 
ing to the intelligence of students and not a little 
lacking in psychological insight to present a phrase 


within a clause as a small fish in the mouth of a large 


one, or vice versa, to present a clause within a phras« 
as a small whale in the innards of a large one. Text 
books without the power of motion can do that. 


The Grammar of Mere Classification 


What kinds of service can the film render to th 
teaching of the English language worthy of the peculiar 
power of the screen and of the dramatic insight of its 
artists? In the first place, makers of films on the Eng 
lish language, by acquainting themselves with modern 
linguistic teaching, can influence profoundly instruction 
in the English language in American schools. For ex 
ample, the grammar of mere classification has long 
since been discredited by research as a means to im 
provement in English expression. As long ago as 1917, 
he classifications of 


Julius Boraas found knowledge of t 


English forms more highly 


correlated with success in 


arithmetic or geography than with ability to express 


ideas. Ellen Frogner, in 1937, using paired groups 
Grades 7, 9, and 11, found an approach to the sentenc 
through meaning more useful in all grades than meaning 


combined with knowledge of grammatical forms. She 


proved beyond a doubt what P. M. Symonds had dis 


covered eight vears earlier that whatever value accrues 
from the knowledge of grammatical forms accrues to 
superior students only (in the case of her study, 





per cent of the superior students only) while those wit! 


¢ Q.’s of 105 or below 


suffered a handicap from the 
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technique is needed for 


By DORA V. SMITII 


University of Minnesota 


introduction of grammatical terms. More recently, 
James Reese Stewart, using paired groups in schools 
in lowa and the Middle West, compared the value of 
learning to diagram sentences from grammar books 
with working to improve the clarity of meaning in ene’s 
own sentences or combining brief, choppy sentences 
into more complex statements showing the exact rela- 
tionship of the ideas. The result indicated no superiority 
whatever on the part of those school systems which had 
spent hours laboriously diagramming sentences. The 
New York Regents Inquiry found a correlation of .21 
between ability to fill in blanks in other people’s sen- 
tences and ability to express one’s own ideas. Prudence 
Cutright added the evidence that sound is the most im- 
That is, for every 
time a student hears an unacceptable form outside of 


portant factor in learning usage. 


class, he should hear the acceptable form in class ; hence, 
the unique challenge to the talking film. 


Films to Show How Language Works 


If the screen, therefore, decides not to be a party to 
language instruction based primarily upon grammatical 
In the first 
place, it can substitute insight into how language works 
for ability to classify instructions. For example, when 
the army undertook to teach foreign languages to adults, 
it decided first of all to show each individual how the 
language he was about to learn differed in pattern from 
his own native tongue. What did it say about English? 


classifications, what is left for it to do? 


“English differs from all other languages in that its sub- 
jects commonly do not agree with their verbs in any- 
thing.” People brought up on a grammar which super 
imposes Latin terminology upon English sentence 
structure are startled by the pronouncement. One has 
only to look at an English verb to see that the statement 
is true: J loved, you loved, he loved; we loved, you 
loved, they loved. Or in the present, / love, you love, 
he loves; we love, you love, they love. S at the end of 
a verb in English indicates that it is singular. On the 
other hand, the first language fact which little children 
rn is that s at the end of a name makes it mean more 
than one: dog, dogs; house, houses. Films, by pictorial 


presentation, could give insight into this difficulty in 
the mastery of English and could lead teaching away 
om the unprofitable grammar of classification into the 


i 
realm of constructive mastery of forms in use. The 
eminent linguists who made such generalizations know 
| 


that distinctions between shall and wiil are gone from 


speech and for years have not been 


1 1 1 
nary nolich 
quillary | big’ hi 


notable in the work of recognized English writers. 
Was You or Were You? 


\gain, why does usage today employ you were in the 
singular when the normal feeling for concord suggests 
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you was? Originally ye was the only acceptable nomi- 
native plural. You (eow) was the objective form. 
Gradually, in spite of grammatical rule, you came to be 
used as both subject and object while ye was lost to 
modern English. You were was the polite form and 
plural; thou wast, the familiar form, and singular. In 
the end, the plural you replaced the singular thou. By 
that time, was had become the normal form for the sin- 
gular; but because you was plural, the grammarians 
exerted sufficient influence to force the use of were with 
it even in the singular. Hence the persistence in the 
speech of some people of the currently unacceptable 
you was. The story of linguistic change and how it 
helps explain the difficult spots in current usage is a 
fascinating one for the screen to present. 


Problem Pronouns 


Next to verbs, pronouns cause more trouble than any 
other parts of speech. The fact that they are substitute 
words helps explain why modern usage frowns on 
“Johnny, he did so and so,” and “All my life I have 
wanted to be a doctor. They do such good things for 
people.”” With an actor and a substitute in a lively film, 
beth attempting to play the same part, or an actor at- 
tempting to be one and more than one at the same time, 
how strikingly could the screen present this important 
problem ! 

Again, few persons make mistakes in the forms of 
pronouns used to refer to one person only. The child 
says, “J went down town,” but “Johnny and me went 
down town.” He says, “My mother read me a story,” 
but “My mother read my brother and / a story.”’ The 
screen could dramatize this difficulty, teaching the 
learner to test by each one alone: J went. He went. 
Therefore, He and J went. And it could help students 
to repeat the sentences orally with the interpreter until 
the right form begins to sound right. 


Seeing the Meaning of Modification 


But more important for the film than matters of usage 
are problems of clarification of sentence structure. C. 
C. Fries and others have 
pointed out the fact that ma- 
turity in sentence structure 
depends upon the capacity 
of the individual to use mod- 
ification and to sense the 
relationship between ideas 
expressed in proper subor- 
dination and coordination. 
Kor example, suppose a film were to reproduce 
what goes on in the minds of four different persons 
when the sentence, “The horse ran”, appears on 
the screen. Then suppose successive modifiers 
were added so that the meaning becomes more 
specific—“The black horse ran down a country road.” 
“The big black horse with two bare-headed, bare-legged 
boys on its back ran down the dusty country road in the 
direction of the fire.” How would the picture in the 
minds of each of the four persons change as the writer 
makes the meaning increasingly concrete? This func- 
tion of modification is supremely important—much more 
important than which are single words and which are 
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phrases, and which are adjectives and which are ad- 
verbs. The possibilities of the screen technique for the 
teaching of semanties and verbal stereotypes are un- 
limited. This is the peculiar province of the film, for 
such graphic presentation is impossible on the printed 
page. 


Again, the inappropriate use of fragments for sen- 
tences is a persistent error which English teachers have 
constantly to combat. An approach through the com- 
plete subject and the complete predicate of the sentence 
is futile because every clause has a subject and predicate 
of its own. Suppose the screen were to present a situa- 
tion in which children ask permission to go to a movie. 
The mother says, “Yes, you may go to the movie.” How 
do they act? What do they do? But suppose she added, 
If you earn the money; when you have finished your 
homework ; or but tf you do, you'll have no money left 
for the circus. How would the children act in each 
case? What misunderstanding would arise if they 
thought the sentence ended with the word movie? What 
does it mean to “modify” an idea? To “modify” one’s 
plans? To “modify” one’s consent? Why is it neces- 
sary to the adequate understanding of the idea that 
these modifiers be attached to the main idea? The 
screen can make a tremendous contribution to the teach- 
ing of modification in relationship to the expression of 
meaning. 


Modifiers Are Crabs 


Again, suppose one were to present the problem of 
misplaced modifiers by representing the modifier as a 
crab which clings to what- 
ever is next to it. A ninth 
we: grade child recently wrote 
BEH: \4 from the Rockies: Please 
a A. 4 send me the shoes I left 
y --S es behind by parcel post. By 
———— HH) - 2 parcel post is the crab which 
, clings to behind. It can be 
moved about so as to cling 
to each word in the sentence until it reaches send, where 
it obviously belongs. Such cartooning is based on 
meaning and furnishes insight into the real test for 
placement of modifiers. Dangles like clinging to the 
organ grinder’s arm, I saw a monkey, or racing around 
the corner, a beautiful view met my gaze, could be dealt 
with in particularly graphic fashion by this technique. 
Connectives Are Traffic Signals 
Connectives have been called traffic signals to the 
direction of the thought. They should be taught in re- 
lationship to what they do 
to the meaning expressed. 
And connects ideas which 
bear an additive relation- 
ship to one another. “Yes, 
you may go to the movie, 
and you may have ice cream 
afterward.” The use of a 
comma in a series could be 
taught with special effect in this connection on the 
screen. “My uncle has been to China and he tells 
interesting stories.” Do these two ideas bear an addi- 
tive relationship or is one the cause of the other? 
(Concluded on page 191) 
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Audio-Visual Materials Keynote 
An Adult-Education Conference 


HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the California Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education—held at Asilomar, 
a Y.W.C.A. camp situated on Monterey Penin- 
sula—afforded a good opportunity not only to get 
expert opinions on films and recordings, but also to 
compare the different audio-visual media and try to 
discover which was the most effective as a discussion 





stimulus, and to get suggestions for changes and im- 
provements. 

It had been decided, because of the interest shown by 
the delegates in answer to a pre-conference question- 
naire, that the planning committee present a number of 
audio-visual aids at the first meeting of the conference. 
This meeting was designed to be the discussion spring 
board of the conference. 


Preparing an Evaluation Form 


The evaluation of audio-visual materials presents 
several difficulties. Not the least of these is the prepara- 
tion of an evaluation form which will produce a re- 
liable index of opinion. The questions should not be 
too difficult to score nor require too much time to 
answer. It is essential also to secure the cooperation 
of those who are to fill out the form. Thoughtful, seri 
ous consideration is necessary. 

Fortunately, the writer, as a member of an advanced 
seminar in audio-visual instruction at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, was in a position to 
secure help from the members of the seminar in pre- 
paring the evaluation form to be used at Asilomar. 
Several evaluation forms were discussed, criticized and 
compared. As a result a form was designed which 
represented the mature judgment of the members of 
the seminar. 

In determining the items for the evaluation form, it 
was necessary to give consideration to the fact that 
four different types of audio-visual aids were to be 
used: (1) the motion picture, (2) the cartoon motion 
picture, (3) the recording, and (4) the sound slidefilm. 

The evaluation form which was developed and used 
included three “yes-no” questions, five items that could 
be answered by checking a scale, and two which re- 
quired written answers. A copy of the form follows: 
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By HELEN TAYLOR SHEATS 
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EVALUATION FORM 


rrr rr rr OOOO Orr er 





The purpose of this evaluation is to determine how audio- 
visual materials can best be used in a discussion program. 
DIED: os owins vine eastne a's 4d aloo a eee ee ee 

In the arithmetical scales which follow “0” designates a 
very low rating and “10” a very high rating. 

1. Did you feel a personal involvement in the problem pre- 

sented ? 
0. .1..2..35. 4. ee a eee 
Explain ... nce sa 066 a pba 9d pitelk pea aie ae Aaa 


2. Degree to which basis for discussion was pointed up and 
clarified. 
0. 4..2. 36%. cB cc ees 
3. What incident added most to the stimulating quality of 
presentation ? 


Yes.. No.. If the answer is no, to what age level 
does it apply? one 06600 bebe +986 painlatw pls 
5. Degree to which full advantage was taken of the medium. 
6, .1. 25 :30i18ee aoa ease 
6. Would your thinking have been clarified if there had been 
a brief discussion before presentation? 
¥oee.., 20:. 
How would you rate this audio-visual aid for: 
a. The technique of its sound effects and music? 
| ee ee, Ae ee ee OR 
b. The technique of its commentary and dialogue? 
L , BiesDe oWeicOs veh ose anes 
c. Its photography? 
L. 2, .cde Oe ies tomes 
8. In your opinion is this audio-visual aid timely ? 
Yes. . No. ° 
9. How would you rate this audio-visual aid for: 
a. Fairness of presentation? 
a ee ee eee A OR 
b. Clarity and unity of presentation? 
1..2..8: 4.55 26y.7 :e eee 


10 FS a er. re Pe es 


~ 


ee ee a 


(Continued on next page) 





An adult-education conference uses an audio-visual 
opening session as a springboard for discussion 
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Immediately following each presentation, the audi- 
ence filled in the evaluation form, which required about 
ten minutes. Instructions for using the form were given 
orally at the outset. 


The Audio-Visual Program 

The two motion pictures shown were Atomic Power, 
a March of Time production, and You and Your Fam- 
ily, one of the Art of Living series produced by Asso- 
ciation Films (Y.M.C.A.) in cooperation with Look 
magazine. Brotherhood of Man, produced by the 
L.A.W. of the C.1.O., had been selected as the cartoon 
film. “Deadline for Living” was used as the recording ; 
this is a broadcast transcribed for network broadcast- 
ing and distributed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. As an example of the sound slidefilm, Team- 
work was chosen; this sound slidefilm was produced 
several years ago by the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning in cooperation with the Metropolitan New 
York Branch of the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association and the students 
ofa sociology class at Scarborough School, New York. 

Sixty-nine delegates were present at the first meet- 
ing, which was listed on the program as “A Non-verbal 
Approach.” The above audio-visual materials were 
presented to the group with very little introduction, 
the purpose being to see to what extent they would 
serve as a springboard for discussion later without 
pre-conditioning. 

Charts and graphs, too lengthy to be reproduced 
here, were constructed with the statistical data secured 
on the evaluation form. However, the tabulated reports 
will be described briefly. 


“Atomic Power” Gets Big Reaction 

The first film shown, Atomic Power, was given a 
very high rating. About fifty per cent of the entire 
audience gave this film the highest possible rating in 
personal involvement, sound effects and music, com- 
mentary and dialogue, photography, fairness of pres- 
entation, clarity and unity of presentation. One hundred 
per cent felt it was timely and suitable for adult groups. 


The incident mentioned most as adding to the stimu- 


lating quality of the picture was the explosion at Los 
Alamos and the tension built up waiting for the sec- 
onds to tick off. The next most frequently-mentioned 








stimulating incident was the scene of the scientists 
waiting for the bomb to explode. The fact that the 
film showed “personal appearances” of Einstein, Co- 
nant, General Groves and others, pointed out the seri- 
ousness of the problem and made it real. The cartoon 
scene showing an imaginary ship and plane bringing 
an atomic bomb into New York harbor was mentioned 
several times as being high in dramatic quality. 
The most frequent criticism of the film was that it 
did not offer solutions to the problem of the atomic 
bomb and its implications for the future. This in effect 
showed that the film had value for stimulating dis- 


cussion. 


“Deadline for Living” Rates High 

The recording “Deadline for Living” followed the 
showing of Atomic Power. The rating on this was 
high also. It was especially successful because of two 
things: First, the chairman of the meeting requested 
that the lights be turned off so that the audience 
could listen in darkness; this heightened the dramatic 
effect enormously. Second, using this recording di- 
rectly after showing Atomic Power added to the in- 
terest of the audience. This conclusion was supported 
by audience comments. Clearly, Atomic Power and 
“Deadline for Living” could be used together to stim- 
ulate discussion programs. 

More than fifty per cent gave the recording the high- 
est possible rating for personal involvement and fair- 
ness of presentation. Thirty to forty per cent gave 
it the highest possible rating on all other questions. 
The incidents most frequently mentioned as adding to 
the stimulating: quality of the recording were: (1) the 
silent radios at Hiroshima, (2) the drama of the Chi- 
nese and the Texas father both losing their sons and 
showing the universality of loss and sorrow, (3) the 
number of bombs needed for the destruction of the 
United States and their allocation. Some found it dif- 
ficult to concentrate on sound without pictures. 

The cartoon film Brotherhood of Man was the next 
film shown, and it also was rated high, although there 
was a wider range of opinion. Fifty per cent of the dele- 
gates gave it ten for personal involvement, but forty per 
cent rated it five or under. Seventy-five per cent gave 
it the highest rating for fairness of presentation and 

(Continued on page 197) 


Brandon Films, inc. 


Frames from “Brotherhood of Man,” one of the films shown at the opening session. 75 per cent of the viewers gave it the 
highest rating for fairness of presentation. Some did not like the cartoon method—or felt that humor was out of place in 
the treatment of such a serious topic. 
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Film Council of America Strives for 


JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Head, Department of Education 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


World Understanding—Peace—Security 


opav there is talk of understand- 
= ing, tolerance and planning. Today, 
more than ever before, there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the need for com- 
munity, national and international fel- 
lowship and good will, leading to a common under 
standing and world peace. 

Along with this awareness comes the realization 
that mass communication is not keeping pace with 
mass production and distribution. Everywhere this 
evidence of inadequate understanding is being felt 
among nations, among groups, among individuals. 
This inadequacy is being felt on our home front as 
well as on the international front. 


The Role of the Motion Picture 


The motion picture is a very potent instrument for 
combatting this situation. It can be a medium through 
which groups can tell other groups of their hopes and 
aspirations, their rights and needs, their common human 
qualities. Through such telling can come understanding 
and cooperation, instead of distrust and chaos in the 
world. 

But such a program requires planning that can be 
comprehensive at the same time that it can be made 
to reach into individual communities throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. 


The Role of the FCA 

The Film Council of America is making rapid strides 
in the development of just such planning for under- 
standing through the use of films. 

Through the Film Council of America, organized 
community groups are realizing the value of our most 
effective medium of communication—the motion pic- 
ture. They are learning the potentialities of the informa- 
tive films—one of our most powerful weapons against 
misunderstanding, distrust, and prejudice. 

Through the chartered local Film Councils orga- 
nized throughout our Nation people from every 
walk of life are learning how to share ideas, are realiz- 
ing the value of group thinking, open discussion, and 
cooperative action. 
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by PATRICIA BLAIR, Film Consultant, American Library Association 
BERTHA LANDERS, Film Librarian, Dallas Public Library 
C. R. REAGAN, President, Film Council of America 


Through the film councils, machinery is provided 
for the mobilization of projectors, operators, and films, 
and in-service training to serve the entire community. 

Interest in community screenings of new films is 
being developed an important aid to all of our 
citizens in selecting and using the best films for the 
promotion of civic planning, public service, improved 
social and economic conditions, and world understand- 
ing. 

Every thinking citizen knows that the forces for 
good must be made effective not only in the schools 
but in the libraries, churches and other organized groups 
everywhere, if we achieve world understanding. 

1 


To help focus this use of film . 


. . to carry the story 
of the basic brotherhood of all men... The Film Coun- 
cil of America is conducting activities on many fronts. 


The FCA at Work 

FCA is officially urging UNESCO to facilitate the 
international exchange of informational films without 
duty. Present developments indicate that this recom- 
mendation may be favorably acted upon. This wll 
mean that the free flow of ideas among nations will be 
greatly accelerated. 

On the domestic front, the FCA national office dis- 
tributed, through its seven national constituent mem- 
bers, a bibliography of films for use during United Na- 
tions Week. The bibliography, prepared for the com- 
munity program planner, included a check list of sug- 
gested activities as well as a list of films about mem- 
ber nations of UN. Also included were films on the 
problems involved in world trade, control of atomic 
power, and human relations. 

FCA has also prepared a similar film bibliography 
for the United Nations Appeal for Children and is co- 
operating with UN by distributing campaign trailers 
on the Appeal for Children to all member film libraries. 
The latest FCA bibliography is for National Brother- 
hood Week. (Continued on next page) 
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The Chicago Film Council in its World Film Festival 
sponsored two programs dealing with International Re- 
iations . one on International Interdependence and 
one on Peoples and Lands of the World. The winning 
films in these important categories were then shown 
in the Surf Theater to thousands of people. 

The New York Film Council recently conducted a 
film forum based on International Relations, led by 
Gordon Halstead, who had just completed a series of 
film forums for the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace. 

Mr. Halstead based his discussion on Round Trip 

. a new film on international trade. This same film 
is being used throughout the country by other groups 
as a spearhead to promote widespread understanding 
of this most vital problem of all peoples and nations. 

The Knoxville, Tennessee, Film Council is organized 
as one section of a larger committee on Public Infor- 
mation. Its purpose is to provide a community-wide 
service to disseminate all types of information on im- 
portant current affairs. 

Realizing that the motion picture is our basic lan- 
guage for international understanding, it has been the 
goal of the Dallas Film Council to reach all adult or- 
ganizations in the City. This local council, working 
with the League of Women Voters during the recent 
Texas State Fair, presented a series of films on Inter- 
national Understanding. Thousands of people from 
all over the State saw these films. During Atomic En- 
ergy Week, the same group sponsored a film program 
on Atomic Energy for each day throughout the ob- 
servance. 


Helping Adult Groups 


There is a growing interest among other groups 
who are working with the FCA. More and more, such 
groups as the Parent-Teacher organizations, churches, 
industry, service clubs, and welfare associations are 
looking to the local film councils in their communities 


They See... Hear... 
Discuss ... and Work... 
for World Understanding! 


One of the local film councils 
affiliated with The Film Council 
of America. Since the motion 
picture is one of our most power- 
ful media for international under- 
standing, it has been the goal of 
the Dallas Film Council, shown 
here, to reach all adult organiza- 
tions in the city. 
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for leadership in planning and presenting worthwhile 
programs on our world problems. 


These groups also look to the local councils for pres- 
entation of timely informative films on such local prob- 
lems as adult education, public health and welfare, 
¢ ‘inquency, civic and municipal activities, and other 
topics to be acted upon for improved community living. 


Helping Young People 


Not only are adult groups being stimulated by the 
FCA. Film councils for college students and for chil- 
dren, both in schools and churches, are organized 
These young people are learning the problems of their 
communities and the importance of developing world 
understanding. 

They are learning why there must be tolerance and 
the value of enlightenment. In the film councils for 
youths, they are given the opportunity to discuss these 
problems that make up our complex world of today. 

Secause they have the privilege through informative 
films to see . . . and then freely discuss conditions that 
can either bring peace or chaos to our world, they are 
being developed today for leadership tomorrow. 

The 16mm _ sound projectors owned by schools, 
churches, clubs, homes and others take selected mes- 
sages to specific audiences wherever people meet for 
a serious purpose. 


The Film as a Weapon for Peace 


Our war experience set a pace and a pattern for 
maximum effective distribution and use of the informa- 
tional film for both community and school groups. The 
specialized and general libraries, commercial and public 
libraries, agricultural extension service libraries, the 
school and home libraries have learned to work together. 


They have become aware of their public service 
responsibilities to serve the entire community in peace 
as in war. This war-created harmony has been strength- 
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ened and made permanent through a federation of our 
major film organizations resulting in the FCA. 
We can see ahead the full utilization of our most 


powerful tool of communication the informative 
film. It can and will work for the betterment of com- 
munity welfare and world understanding. It can be 
one of the chief weapons to bring about international 
understanding, peace and security. 





How Can YOU Become 
An Active Part of This Movement? 


a 





To be an active part of this movement to use the motion 
picture constructively for understanding the great issues of 
today, write to the Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois for information about affiliating with 
FCA. 

Here’s a suggestion to get your community interested. Choose 
several films like Pattern for Peace (Films of the Nations, 
Inc., 16 min.); The World Is Rich (Brandon Films, Inc., 43 
min.) ; or One World or None (Film Publishers, Inc., 9 min.) 
and arrange some neighborhood meetings to discuss Interna- 
tional Relations. Two good film lists which include many ad- 
ditional titles in this field are Films for International Under- 
standing ($1.00, Educational Film Library Association), and 
the spring 1947 issue of the Film Forum Review, published by 
the Institute of Adult Education. 

Good books to have on hand at such meetings are: United 
Nations, Louis Dolivet. Farrar Straus, 1946; In Henry’s Back- 
yard, Ruth Benedict. Schuman, 1948 (taken from the film 
The Brotherhood of Man). 

For general background information on how to get the most 
out of community film programs, Look, Listen and Learn (As- 
sociation Press, $3.50), a new book by Harry Strauss and 
Roby Kidd, and Making Films Work for Your Community 
(EFLA, $1.00) are helpful. 


Film Councils Organized in Mississippi 

The little city of Oxford, Mississippi recently organ- 
ized a Community Film Council with fifty community 
leaders present. Oxford is the home of the University 
of Mississippi and has a population of about 4000. The 
membership is composed of business and professional 
people of Oxford and the University faculty. Most of 
the community groups in the city were represented. 
The organization of the Council was directed by Dr. 
H. D. Worthy, who is Chairman of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Education at the University, and a mem- 
ber of the National Community Council Committee of 
FCA. 

Organization of the Council was not completed be- 
cause it was thought advisable to have two or three 
programs before electing permanent officers and writing 
a constitution. Dr. Worthy and the Reverend J. P. 
McCluskey of the Wesley Foundation of the Methodist 
Church are acting as co-chairmen. The council has 
planned to meet monthly. 

A Student Film Council of America was organized 
on the same day at the University of Mississippi under 
the sponsorship of the World Fellowship Committee of 
the Ole Miss “Y” and the Department of Audio-Visual 
Education of the University. Thirty-two students, rep- 
resenting various organizations, and several faculty 
members were present. Membership will be composed 
of University students only. The council will meet 
monthly, the meetings to be conducted by the students. 
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Two New FCA Constituents 


The Senate and Board of Trustees of the Film Coun- 
cil of America met in Atlantic City, February 22 and 23. 
The Senate voted to accept the National Film Society 
of Canada and the American Association of Adult 
Education as constituent members. 

A Committee was also appointed for the Annual 
Conference, tentatively scheduled to be held in Chicago 
in early August between the EFLA and NAVED 
meetings. The committee members are Irving Boerlin 
(chairman), Don White, and the FCA Executive Di- 
rector, Thurman White. 

Mr. Thurman White reported that 76 film councils 
have been organized and that interest in film councils 
is increasing rapidly. Four additional councils were 
reported during the meeting, bringing the total for 
that date to 80 community film councils! 


Florida Film Forums 


Films plus group discussion under trained leader- 
ship is proving an unbeatable combination for bringing 
about a better understanding of current affairs among 
community groups of all kinds—church, school and 
civic. This combination is being put to good use in the 
film forum service offered by the General Extension 
Division of the University of Florida. 

The film forum service offered by the General: Ex- 
tension Division helps groups to select suitable films 
and to develop discussion leadership. Upon request, 
the General Extension Division will send a representa- 
tive to aid in the organization and presentation of a 
demonstration film forum. 


Among its publications is a bulletin on Current Af- 
fairs Motion Pictures, presenting descriptions of se- 
lected 16mm sound motion pictures in the area of 
current affairs education. A film forum discussion 
manual is in preparation and will be available on request 
to the General Extension Division, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 


Visual Education for DP’s 


American motion pictures will be used by the 
American Friends Service Committee in its pre- 
entry orientation and educational program for dis- 
placed persons scheduled for admission to this coun- 
try from the United States zone in Germany, it 
has been announced by Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of America. 

First of the films made available to the Com- 
mittee by the motion picture industry is “Land of 
Liberty,” a pictorial history of the United States, 
woven from exerpts of numerous theatrical films. 
’roduced by Cecil B. DeMille, “Land of Liberty” 
was first released at the New York World’s Fair 
and currently is widely used in history classes 
throughout the United States. 

This activity of the American Friends Service 
Committee is part of the general program for which 
the Committee and the British Friends Relief Serv- 
ice recently were jointly awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 
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L. C LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Wastage of Human Resources 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois) 11 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. 1947. $50, less 10% educational discount. Study 


guide available 


Description of Contents: 

The film shows the various causes of wastage of human 
resources from infant deaths due to disease to the insecurity 
and maladjustment of old people seginning with a hotel 
fire in which many citizens lost their lives, the film through 
flashbacks shows that not only the lives of these citizens 
were lost, but also their contributions to society. The 
film then proceeds to show the chief causes of the loss of 
human contributions on the various age levels. Some of 
the wastes during childhood years are shown to be acci- 
dents, diseases, neglect, and maltreatment. Juven‘le delin- 
quency, neglect, and inadequate health supervision are 
shown as having detrimental effects upon mental and 
physical health during adolescence During the middle 
years of life, unemployment, inadequate maternal care, 
and unnecessary illness minimize the contribution of men 





F-eyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Accidents cause serious wastage of human resources whether 
the victims be young or old. 
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CAROLYN GUSS, Instructor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS, Film Librarian, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


and women to industry, home life, and society. Shots of 
old people show that many suffer from accidents and 
chronic diseases which could be prevented. The film ends 
by depicting special cases of wastage such as crime, mental 
ailments, alcoholism, and the use of drugs. 

Committee Appraisal: 

The film should be useful on junior high, senior high, 
college, and adult levels for the purpose of providing a 
basis for discussion or study of the causes of wastage of 
human resources. It poses many problems which are 
found in many communities and some of which should be 
relevant to any community. Social studies, general science, 
sociology, and biology classes should find the film useful 
in connection with units of work on this topic. Adult groups 
treating the problems of democracy and community im- 
provement should find the film valuable in their discussions 


Expanding World Relationships 


(Burton Holmes, Films, Inc., 7510 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 26, Illinois.) 11 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. 1947. 
$45. Produced by United Productions of America for UV. S. 
Government. 

Description of Contents: 

Through various types of animation the film shows how 
human relationships have been transformed by science and 
modern technology, and world-encircling problems have 
resulted from improved methods of transportation and 
communication. Beginning with a quotation from Lincoln 
to the effect that if we knew where we were and where we 
were going, we could better judge our course, the film next 
shows that in 1789 it took Thomas Jefferson two months 
to return to the United States from Paris, and only then he 
learned that two months earlier he had been appointed 
Secretary of State. Animated cartoon-like drawings then 
show that during those and earlier days most men lived 
and died in the same place, transportation was slow and 
costly, and barter was the chief method of exchange. 

In Brussels, Nanking, and everywhere things were about 
the same. Scenes show that battles were fought by a few 
professional soldiers; the range of a cannon was three miles; 
the lives of citizens were relatively safe. The film shows, 
through animated pictograms, that one hundred and fifty 
years later the power of coal and oil was being utilized and 
mechanical efficiency had greatly increased the production 


of food and merchandise. Communication, by this time, 
had developed to the point that more telephone calls were 
crossing the Atlantic than letters had in 1790. Animated 


maps show rubber, tin, tungsten, chromium, and cobalt 
from various parts of the world being used in many other 
parts and the effects of production in one part of the world 
being felt in other parts. The film ends on the note that 
expanding world relationships have brought all nations 
closer together, and that such walls as tariffs which nations 
may build around themselves are futile. 

Committee Appraisal: 

Imaginative animated figures, bar graphs, maps, and 
photography, combined with lively music, should intrigue 
and stimulate a thoughtful audience. The sophistication 
and broad scope of Expanding World Relationships will make 
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it appeal to the more adult groups. Facts, figures, dates, and 
the like are effectively blended to produce a total picture of 
the economic, human, and technological changes within the 
last century and a half which have shrunk time and distance 
in world relationships and make it necessary for all peoples 
to work together. The film should be useful in adult dis 
cussion groups, as well as high school and college economics 
classes, for the purpose of stimulating discussion and de- 
veloping an awareness of world problems. 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline 


(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York) 20 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white, 1947. $60. Discussion guide and coordinated 
filmstrip available. 

Description of Contents: 

This is one of a series of five films designed primarily to 
supplement the textbook “Student Teaching’, by Raleigh 
Schorling. The other films in the series are Learning to 
Understand Children: Part I—A Diagnostic Approach; Learn 
ing to Understand Children: Part II—A Remedwl Program; 
Broader Concept of Method: Part I—Teachers and Pupils 
Planning Together; and Broader Concept of Method: Part 
II—Teachers and Pupils Working Together. The film analyzes 
the fundamentals of proper contral of class conduct and attitude 
and contrasts methods of handling the class 

It begins by showing a classroom where the teacher and 
the students are not working in harmony Because of 
the lack of rapport between teacher and pupils, the students 
are plotting and planning escapes from carrying out the 
teacher’s instructions. The teacher is shown attempting 
to reduce this lack of cooperation by the use of punishment 

The second part of the film goes back to the starting 
point and shows how the same teacher with the same 
class plans and opens a large area of work which appeals 
to the interests of the class. As soon as the class becom«¢ 
interested in the work, they forget their wanting to escapé¢ 
it. An atmosphere of mutual understanding and cooperation 
prevails. 

Committee Appraisal: 

This film, even though designed to supplement a textbool 

eh dramatization of } 


processes 
1 
1 


goes beyond the text and thr 
and techniques presents an actua 
is useful for study with or without the text. Dealing wit! 


the subject of teacher training, the film is recommended 


, , 
teaching situation wh! 


both pre-service and in-service training of teachers. The 
film selects and shows those methods of handling a class 


which minimize the problems of classroom discipline 
The feeling of a rehearsed or acted demonstration is suc 


cessfully eliminated. The teacher and pupils seem fairly 





McGraw-Hill 300k Co 
The film “Maintaining Classroom Discipline” helps teachers 
understand and solve classroom discipline problems. 
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natural. The film, in addition to presenting certain in- 
formation, does open up the problem for future discussion 


* . . 
Mission Life 
(Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Avenue, Pasadena 
7, California) 21 minutes, 16mm, sound, 1946. Color, $150; 
black and white, $80 
Description of Contents: 

The padre at a Spanish mission in Southern California 
reads aloud from his diary for 1776, describing some of 
the daily work activities of the Indians living there. 

\s the padre describes the thriving herds of sheep and 


crops of grapes, squash, and figs, they are shown. He 
tells of his work in training Indian neophytes in the ways 


of the Spaniards, with the help of Mexicans who have 
come north to live at the missions. The complete process 
of making adobe bricks and using them in building con- 
struction is shown next. After the mixture is prepared in 
the adobe pit, it is molded and dried in the required shapes. 
[he bricks and mud mortar are then fashioned into a 
wall 

An Indian man pours tallow over candle wicks suspended on 
a wheel, using implements brought from Mexico. Others 
are seen soaking and scraping hides to make rawhide 
thongs widely used in constructing many useful objects. 

They thresh an abundant wheat crop by driving their 
horses around and around on the grain on the threshing 
floor. The women, using flat Indian baskets, toss the 
grain to remove the chaff and then grind it with their 
native mortar and pestle to make meal for gruel. Corn, 
grown in clumps according to the Mexican custom, is 
dried. Later it is cooked in lime water, ground with a 
Mexican mano and metato, flattened into tortillas, and 
baked over an open charcoal fire. 

\s evening approaches, the padre hears the angelus 
ringing and slowly closes his diary. 

Committee Appraisal: 

\n authentic atmosphere created by the padre’s leisurely 
reading aloud of his diary makes the life pictured in this 
\ctivities shown are explained effec- 
tively and yct naturally, especially when the Mexican 


film seem very real 


i teaching the others. The narrator is care- 
ful at all ti s to dist'nguish between native and im;orted 
Although designed for use in 
the elementary grades, the film should also be useful in 
unior. and senior high school history courses to show 
life on the West Coast at the tinie of the Revolutionary 
War, the work of the Spanish padres, and the inevitable 
blending of Spanish and native Indian cultures in the 
[he color version is preferable to the black- 


tools, crops, and custom 


Southwest 


and-white 





Arthur Barr Productions 
In “Mission Life,” Indian women are shown making tor- 
tillas, baked over an open charcoal fire. 
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WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor, 1616 Marlowe Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio 


THE WAY OF PEACE 


A Critical Review 
F EW RELIGIOUS FILMS have ever enjoyed the 
fanfare of a formal Washington “world premiere” 
such as was accorded the American Lutheran Church’s 
film, The Way of Peace, just about one year ago, when 
three thousand of the Capital’s most important people 
gathered in Constitution Hall at the invitation of the 
Wartburg Press! to see its newest motion picture. 

It was produced by the East-West Studios, Holly- 
wood, with Wah Mong Chang and Blanding Sloan in 
charge. The writing was done by Frank Tashlin; the 
narration by Lew Ayres; and the music was composed 
and directed by Eddison von Ottenfeld. A Whittier, 
California, pastor, the Reverend H. K. Rasbach, is 
given credit for the original idea and the technical 
supervision. The film is in color and has a running 
time of eighteen minutes. 

Ce 
Synopsis 

The film begins with the story of the Creation. Then 
man becomes sinful, shutting himself off from God’s 
light and love. He builds walls, impelled by fear, hatred 
‘and greed. As the walls grow higher, man sinks lower. 
Christ comes into the world to bring light and love, but 
only a few listen and heed, and Calvary follows Bethle- 
hem with tragic closeness. Man stumbles on—through 
wars and cruelties. The Nazi emblem recalls the recent 
rule of wicked men in recent times. Race is against 
race, creed against creed, color against color—so sinful 
is man. A cyclotron introduces the atomic age. From 
its mountain hiding place an atomic missile is wheeled— 
and fired, and the atomic war is on. Others are hurled 
across the shaking skies, and cities, fields, homes, 
churches are uttterly destroyed. At last there is silence, 
the silence of death! The closing sequence shows the 
earth itself consumed by a chain reaction of nuclear 
fission. The film closes with these words: “This can 
happen. It may happen soon. You are the one who 
can keep it from happening.” 

The Film’s Message 

The dominant note is negative, and the basic appeal is 
to fear. These are not the dominant notes of the 
Christian religion. As mankind enters the atomic age, 
something needs to be said about his predicament, but 


the church certainly has a higher theme than fear. If 
men could be scared into goodness, sainthood would be 


'55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 





widespread. It may be possible to coax mankind out 
into the sunshine of God’s love; there is some reason- 
able doubt as to whether any great numbers of men can 
be scared out of their moral and spiritual thickets. 

This film is a version of the old preaching. Can it 
help save the world? Opinion will be divided. This 
film may have the power to move the easily-moved of 
the congregation, and it may leave a few “sinners” 
pretty badly scared. It certainly does not tell the 
righteous which way to move and it does not give the 
“sinners” much help toward salvation. Of course, it is 
too much to expect one film to have everything. It is, 
however, not unreasonable to expect a positive overtone 
or two in a religious film produced by one of the major 
denominations and announced with fanfare and abun- 
dant superlatives. 


Its Structure 


This film, like a number of other recent religious films, 
is fundamentally only an illustrated sermon. Considered 
as a whole, the pictorial sequences carry very little of 
the total meaning to be conveyed. The visual and the 
auditory elements are poorly integrated, a weakness in 
any film. Since the eye follows the pictures (of neces- 
sity), and the mind tends to follow the eye, as much of 
the meaning as possible should be gotten into the visual 


sequences when the film is made if it is to be psycho- 
logically sound and have maximum effectiveness. “The 
thought-conveying powers of the screen become ex- 
tremely limited when pictures are used merely to illus- 


Courtesy Glen Chang and The Wartburg Press 


“The Way of Peace” 
Man stumbles on—through wars and cruelties. 
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trate words.”* All the sermon-films have this basic and 
serious weakness, an important consideration that 
churchmen cannot afford to overlook when planning 
films and selecting producing companies. 


Puppets 


Throughout the film the basic pictorial background 
is composed of miniature sets and puppets. No humans 
appear; there is no inherent action. Fundamentally, 
puppets against miniature backgrounds compose a still 
picture, and the shooting of still pictures never results 
in a powerful and convincing motion picture. Except 
for some very good animation, and the jerky movement 
of a puppet here and there, most of the footage lacks 
the essential movement and changing relationships 
which constitute the proper photographic material for 
the movie camera. 

If puppets are to be used, why animate them? To 
see two clumsy-footed puppets lugged out of a synthetic 
Garden of Eden is as likely to be comic as solemn. In 
the nativity scene the animals would be more real if the 
lamb in the foreground did not wiggle its tail or the 
oxen clumsily turn his head toward the audience. This 
kind of action reduces the illusion of reality and weakens 
the total effect of the scene. Where Jesus is teaching 
on the hillside, we keep wondering which puppets are 
going to move. 
wrong ; and we have emerged from whatever subjectiv- 
ity the film had induced. The only way puppets can get 
themselves accepted on the screen as reality is for them 


One or two do; our guess has been 


to keep still—very still! Animated puppets in a serious 
motion picture attract undue attention to themselves 
with a consequent impairment of the film’s effectiveness. 
This is not necessarily true in entertainment films, 
where the very movement of the puppets may add one 
more interesting and diverting element. 

The place of miniature sets in a serious religious film 
is open to question. Some of the sets in this film are 
much better than others. One of the least satisfactory 
is the Golgotha set, which does not get even halfway to 
getting itself accepted by the mind as real. 

Sound 

The soundtrack is generally good. 
is well spoken. Its pace is very good, and there are 
periods of silence. The background music is good, and 
the use of the organ is effective. The musical back- 
ground for the nativity sequence is outstanding and will 
certainly outlive the film. Incidentally, if they will 
“un-animate” the camels, and the animals at the manger 
scene, here is a short sequence of considerable artistic 
merit which would have great usefulness in the church 
if it were put up in a little package. The sound effects 
are good. The bombing sequence is too prolonged for 
maximum effect, and the repetition of several shots- 
even amateurs know better than this—tends to overdo 
this sequence and weaken the closing of the film. 


The commentary 


Utilization 


This film is a call to repentance. It will have its 
greatest usefulness as the prelude to a sermon which 


*Gipson, Henry Clay. Films in Business and Industry, 1947. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 291 pp. $4.00. 
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It would be useful in giving 


emphasizes the positive. 
background for a quiet meditation on what must be 


done to save our civilization. This film should not be 
taken out of the context of worship and prayer. This 
is not the kind of film to promote discussion. (One 
World or None is better for this purpose.) It is an 
adult film, and the rounding-up of children and youth 
to see this film in Sunday school assemblies is not 
recommended. 


Conclusions 


The church should go slowly in making more films 
of this type. Still pictures, miniature sets, and animated 
puppets do not constitute the basic raw materials for 
good motion pictures. The film is too negative to have 
maximum use in churches which accent the elements 
of love and faith in the Gospel. Because films are still 
relatively scarce, this film will be used many times be- 
cause there is no better one available. This is not a 
reasonable excuse for making more negative films. 
Churchmen must quickly come to realize that they must 
decide upon the structure of the film they want as well 
as upon the message that it is to convey —WSH. 


Missionary Operates Projector 
On Car Battery 


Missionaries are handicapped in the use of pro- 
jected pictures by the lack of electricity in many parts 
of the world. They have experimented with all kinds 
of substitutes, most of which gave more trouble than 
satisfaction. Nothing can match electricity for conven- 
ience and efficiency. 

These facts led Dr. Erich F. Voehringer, an associate 
secretary of the World Council on Christian Educa- 
tion (156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10), to the idea of using 
an automobile battery as the source of power for a 
slide and filmstrip projector. He asked the Viewlex 
Company (see the Trade Directory) officials if they 
would equip one of their slide projectors to operate on 
an automobile battery. They obliged him. All that 
was required was a special lamp of 50 watts and six 
volts strength, a heavier cable and two clamps for at- 
taching it to the battery. 

The story continues, as told by Dr. Voehringer in the 
January 1948 number of World Christian Education: 

“I took the machine with me on a recent trip to West Africa 
to test it in actual use. It weighs about eight pounds with the 
case. At first, I had some difficulty in persuading a missionary 
to let me try it out with his car. Being far off in the interior 
without the possibility of recharging his battery, he was afraid 
of getting into trouble if his battery were used up. Finally he 
gave his consent. We gave four performances within ten days. 
The tests were so successful that the missionary was the first 
one to want this kind of projector. The lamp takes about as 
much current as the headlights of a car, and if the car is run- 
ning during the day, one can easily have a slide lecture in the 
evening without straining the battery. If it should be a little 
low, the motor may be run during the showing. The operation is 
simple: Just clamp the two ends of the cable—not over five 
feet long— on the two poles of the battery. 

The projector can be fitted so that by exchanging the lamp 
it can be used with either house current or battery. When 
on the low wattage of the battery, it never gets hot, an ad- 
vantage in tropical countries.” 

Mr. Voehringer used several kinds of screens and 
whitewashed walls. A transparent screen of ordinary 
draftsman’s cloth gave very good results. He sug- 
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gests that this kind of screen could be placed in door- 
ways or windows when using the car battery for power, 
thus having all the mechanics outside the building and 
out of sight. 

His audiences were large and enthusiastic. He was 
impressed by the tremendous possibilities of projected 
pictures as an aid in evangelization and religious in- 
struction. 

The makers of all kinds of audio-visual equipment 
and materials should pay close attention to the develop- 
ments in the mission fields, and those with enterprise, 
originality, and imagination mixed with a dash of con- 
cern for the future of mankind, will be quick to co- 
operate with the Foreign Missions Conference in 
adapting and developing equipment for the use of 
WSH. 


church workers overseas. 


Films for Parents 


Pastors, directors of religious education, school and 
club leaders are 
Many churches are setting up informal programs of 
instruction and education for parents, especially those 
Many worthwhile school and 


inquiring about films for parents. 


with pre-school children. 
club programs utilize films which deal with the physi- 
cal, mental and moral development of children. 

The 18-minute sound film, Life Witn Baby, pro- 
duced by March of Time in 1946, is an excellent and 
interesting interpretation of normal infant behavior 
by Dr. Arnold Gesell at the Yale Clinic help par- 
ents understand the signs,of normal mental and physi- 
cal growth during the first three years. 

Your Children and You is a 31-minute film produced 
in Britain (British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 
from the first months up to the age of four 
and five. It realistically portrays the struggle of aver- 
age imperfect parents with their average and slightly 
less than perfect children. While 
of perfection, the suggestions are practical and par- 
ents can adopt them to the advantage of themselves 
and their children. This filn: will easily set the stage 
for discussion. 

In the 10-minute color film, Anow Your Baby, by 
the National Film Board of Canada (620 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y. 20), Mama Phillips is seen caring for and under- 
standing the month-old hero of the film, her youngest 
child. The assurance of this experienced parent in 


20) and presents the care of young 
children 


mainly a counsel 


going about the business of feeding, changing, bedding, 
bathing, burping, and soothing an infant will comfort 
and instruct all parents of small children—and amuse 
pleasantly those whose children are older! 

The 27-minute black and white film, 7he Feeling of 
Rejection, presents 23-year-old Margaret, a good girl 
wlio does more than her share of the work in both 
office and home; who can’t make up her mind; who 
seldom says No; and who is not getting much out of 
life because of her headaches and other ills. Psychiatric 
assistance helps her understand her basic trouble and 
sets her on the road to recovery. This film, in recall- 
ing through flashbacks Margaret’s childhood, will in- 
struct and warn many parents. When carefully studied, 
and rightly presented, it can be useful in helping the 
later adolescent and the early adult make a personality 
inventory.—W SH. 


- 
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DOVE TO SEEK LAND 
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Filmfax Productions 


Old Testament Edition. 


“Picture Stories from the Bible,” 


Old Testament Filmstrips 


The production and release by Filmfax Produc- 
tions (995A First Avenue, New York 22) of a series 
of 32 cartoon filmstrips color on the great charac- 
ters of the Old Testament raises many questions of 
importance to religious educators. The series aver- 
ages about 45 frames per filmstrip. Because O.T. mate- 
rial is scarce, these filmstrips will be welcomed by 
many generally good, 
and one is pleased to find that the treatment squares 
with biblical scholarship. This is a gain over the biblical 
literalism and historical confusion to be found in some 
materials intended for use in the church school. 

It is when we turn to the technical qualities of these 
filmstrips that some very important questions come 
to the fore. Many religious education people, especially 
the children’s workers, are going to be very unhappy 
about the general lack of artistic quality. The drawings 
are too much in the manner of the comic cartoon. The 
colors are exaggerated. Many frames carry too much 
material. The vocabulary employed will impede their 
use with children as reading filmstrips. 


teachers. The scenarios are 


While the list of names on the “advisory board” 

imposing, sincere religious educators will continue to 
be amazed that so long a series should be issued with- 
out conforming to generally accepted criteria. (See, 
for instance, the article in last month’s Church De- 
partment of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN on criteria for vis- 
ual materials for children.) When the technical quality 
of these strips is compared with that in such a film- 
hers of Men, the contrast is very great, and 
will be inclined to hope for 


strip as Fis 
most religious educators 
this style of treatment, at least, in subsequent filmstrips 
WSH. 


by Filmfax and other producers. 


Audio Materials 


The Story of Mrs. Henderson, two double-side, 12- 
inch, 78 rpm records, tells a true story of the amaz- 
ing influence of one church school teacher. There are 
mimeographed helps for discussion leaders, and practi- 
cal suggestions for next steps in improving teaching. 
You Do It, Doctor! is another set (two) of 12-inch, 
7&8 rpm records which present a dramatization empha- 
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sizing the place of mothers and fathers in the religious 
education of their children. There are mimeographed 
helps. Inquire of your dealer, or write to any Metho- 
dist Book Store. 


Announced 

The first two films in a series entitled “In The 
Eves of The Church,” The Church in the Atomic Age 
and The Nuremberg Trials, The Churches and Inter- 
national Justice, have been released by their producers, 
Film Forum Foundation of Spokane (123 East 
12th St.), Washington. Each film is designed to 
stimulate interest in and promote discussion of the 
great social, economic, and religious problems of 
our times. They are documentary in character. 
RKO Pathe and the Motion Picture Association 
cooperated in their production.~- They will be dis- 
tributed on a local and regional basis. 


An Adult Class Could Do This 


Live-wire adult classes and groups in the church, 
looking about for a worthwhile and rewarding serv- 
ice project, would do well to copy the idea of 
Misses Marjorie Long and Susan Barnes, who 
established the Volunteer Film Association, a group 
of men and women who serve the sick through the 
romance and reality of the movies. A folder giving 
the details of the operation of this non-profit service 
organization can be secured from the headquarters 
of the association, 5965 Cabanne Place, St. Louis, 


Mo. 


China Film Under Way 


Kenneth Warren of World Brotherhood Films 
(737 Wilshire, Fullerton, Calif.) has announced that 
a film on rural missions in China is now in the plan- 
ning stage. Collaborating with his firm is the 
United Christian Missionary Society (Disciples 
ot Christ). They expect to have the film ready for 
release early this fall to be used in connection with 
the church-wide study of China by the churches 
in 1948-49. While commending this group upon its 
enterprise, it should be observed that two 20-minute 
films will have greater usefulness in the church than 
one film of twice this length. 
ideas and convictions on this matter should write 
directly to Mr. Warren.) 


(Readers having 


News 


@ The Fair Religious Film Service, Inc. of Tyler, 
Texas and Southwestern University at Georgetown 
will cooperate in setting up a non-denominational 
audio-visual workshop for the week of August 16 to 
21, inviting a faculty of outstanding leaders. 

@ The production of Church-Craft’s film, The Passion 
Story, has been postponed because the $100,000 origi- 
nally budgeted was found to be totally inadequate, 
two and one-half times this amount being needed at 
today’s costs to give a film of the quality desired. 

@ /n the Temple and In Every Home, a film, was pro- 
duced by the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., to dramatize the stra- 
tegic place of the church right now, and to encourage 
leaders to find more effective ways of teaching. The 
film inspires confidence in the possibilities of the New 
Curriculum of this denomination, and when its job 
of promoting this curriculum is over it may be made 
available for general circulation after minor editing. 
@ Bobby and Jane’s Discovery, a 48-frame filmstrip in 
color which explains church giving, has received wide 
acclaim and is equally enjoyed by children and grown- 
ups. Ask your dealer about it. 

@ The Nelson Bible Pictures, well-known in England, 
have been brought to the U.S. by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
There are 266 titles in the set, 120 of them in the Old 
Testament. In issuing them in 2x2 slides, SVE in- 
tends to maintain the highest possible technical ex- 
cellence. In composition and coloring these new pic- 
tures will remind many people of the Elsa Anna Wood 
set, although they have been painted by a number of 
different English artists who were supervised by archae- 
ologists to insure historical correctness. 

@ One of the work-groups in the Third National 
Workshop for Directors of Religious Education to be 
held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, the first week of 
August, will be concerned with audio-visual methods 
and resources for courses of study. 

@ The Society for Visual Education has provided a 
threading clasp for their AAA and DD filmstrip pro- 
jectors which is very easy to install and effective in 
holding the filmstrip in place on the sprockets while 
the projection lens assembly is swung into place. Ask 
your dealer for one or write to SVE, 100 E. Ohio St., 


Chicago. 
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Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Education 1948--Part I 








The following courses have been reported to date. Title, number of course, dates of summer 
session and name of instructor are given insofar as data were provided. Figures in parentheses 
show credits (semester if quarter is not indicated). An additional list will appear in May. 








Alabama 
University of Alabama, University June 14-July 23 
July 26-Aug. 27 


Audio-Visual Instruction, 149s (3 qr.) E. E. Sechriest 


California 
University of California, Berkeley June 21-July 31 
Instructional Materials and Equipment, Ed. $125 
(2) T. C. Polson, M. H. Anderson 
University of California, Los Angeles June 21-July 31 
Audio-Visual Education, Ed. $147 (2-3) 
McClusky and Barlow 
Audio-Visual Education, Advanced Course, Ed. S247A (2) 
F. Dean McClusky 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles June 21-July 31 
The Film in Education, 170 (2) Robert Hall 
Educational Film Production I, 175 (2) Harris Moore 
Workshop in Education Film Production, 176 (2) 
Harris Moore 
Motion Picture Appreciation, 178 (2) Theodore Huff 
Classroom Use of Audio-Visual Materials, 177 (2) 
Donald C. Doane 
Audio-Visual Materials in the Modern Curriculum, 277 (2) 
Donald C. Doane 
Advanced Workshop in Educational Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials, 278 (2) Donald C. Doane 


Colorado 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley June 21-Aug. 13 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education, Ed. 208a (4 qr.) James Finn 
Workshop in Production of Audio-Visual Materials, Ed. 208a 
(4 qr.) Robert Wagner 
University of Colorado, Boulder 2 Terms 
First Term: June 21-July 23 
Visual Aids, Ed. 137 (3 qr.) Lelia Trolinger 
Laboratory Course in Visual Aids, Ed. 138 (2 qr.) 
Howard Woolum 
Second Term: July 26-Aug. 27 
Visual Aids, Ed. 137 (2 qr.) Howard Woolum 
Laboratory Course in Visual Aids, Ed. 138 (2 qr.) 
Howard Woolum 


Illinois 

Bradley University, Peoria June 17-July 22 
Audio-Visual Aids, Ed. 437 (2) Erwin Van Allen 
Northern I'l. State Teachers College, DeKalb June 14-Aug. 8 
Audio-Visual Education, 430 (4 qr.) Otto Gabel 
State Normal University, Normal June 12-July 2 
July 5-Aug. 27 
\udio-Visual Education, 240 (3) C. Cross, H. Ivens 
University of Chicago, Chicago June 28-July 30 
Audio-Visual Instruction: Techniques and Materials, Ed. 
390 (1 qr.) Stephen M. Corey 

Audio-Visual Instructional Problems, Ed. 399J (1 qr.) 
Stephen M. Corey 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb June 7-July 16 
Photography, 219 (4 qr.) W. K. Shake 
Techniques, Slides and Sources, 320 (4 qr.) A. B. Roberts 
Field Tour, 322 (4 qr.) A. B. Roberts 
Field Tour, 323 (4 qr.) A. B. Roberts 
Techniques, Slides and Sources, 320 (4 qr.)—July 16-Aug. 20 
W. K. Shake 
June 15-25 
Grovener Rust 


Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Visual Education, Ed. 317S (2) 


Indiana 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Regular Summer Session June 16-Aug. 13 
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Undergraduate : 
Radio in Education (2%) 
Visual Education (2%) 
Creative Photography (214) 
Graduate : 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials (214) 
Donald G. Williams 
Selection of Audio-Visual Materials (2%) Carolyn Guss 
Radio in Education (2%) George C. Johnson 
Production of Audio-Visual Materials (2%) 
Walter Barnes and Production Staff 
Administration of Audio-Visual Materials (2% ) 
L. C. Larson, Ernest Tiemann 
Administration of a College Center of Audio-Visual Materials 
(2%) L. C. Larson 
Research in Audio-Visual Materials (Cr. Arr.) 
Instructional Staff 
Thesis in Audio-Visual Materials (Cr. Arr.) 
Instructional Staff 
Post Summer Session Aug. 12-28 
Workshop in Administration of the Audio-Visual Program 
(2%) (limited to persons responsible for administration of 
program of audio-visual materials or who have completed at 
least 2 graduate courses in audio-visual education) 
L. C. Larson and Staff 


George C. Johnson 
Rolland Meiser 
Henry H. Smith 


New York 


Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 
6-week course in Photography for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools (30 hours weekly) ; begins July 12. 
St. John’s University-Teachers College, Brooklyn 
July 6-Aug. 13 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education, Ed. S-T 125 (2) 
Lulu Spilde 
State Teachers College, Plattsburg June 28-Aug. 6 
Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 317s (3) C. T. Smith 
Syracuse University, Syracuse July 5-Aug. 14 
Methods and Materials of Audio-Visual Instruction, A-V Ed. 


112 (3) Sandra George 
Production of Audio-Visual Instructional Materials, A-V Ed. 
114 (3) J. W. Brown 
Administration and Supervision of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
A-V Ed. 214 (3) J. W. Brown 


Writing the Radio Program, A-V Ed. 178 
Producing Educational Radio Programs, A-V Ed. 179 


South Dakota 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Audio-Visual Education, Ed. 172s (2) 


June 7-July 16 
Ray Cash 


Tennessee 
George Peabody ( ollege, Nashville June 14-Aug. 20 
Problems in Visual Education (4 qr.) George P. Mecham 


Texas 
University of Houston, Houston 
Work Shop (3) May 31-July 2 
Audio-Visual Methods, Ed. 365A (3) July 19-Aug. 27 
Production of Audio-Visual Materials, Ed. 365B (3) 
July 19-Aug. 27 
(Courses given by E. B. Miller) 


Vermont 
University of Vermont, Burlington July 7-Aug. 14 
Audio-Visual Education (2) (3qr.) 


(Additional listings will appear next month) 
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RESEARCH STUDIES 


@ Radio, Motion Picture and Reading Interests, A Study 
of High School Pupils—Alice P. Sterner. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1947 


This is a valuable research study of seven media of com 
munication—radio, books, comic strips, funny books, maga 
zines, newspapers ,and motion pictures—as they relate to 
the leisure-time choices of adolescents. Sterner examined 
the habits of 372 high school pupils in order to determine 
whether a given medium or its theme has a greater attrac- 
tion for the adolescent; what the habits of high school 
students were in reference to all of these media and to dis 
cover any relationships that might exist among them; what 
the three major adolescent interests in adventure, humor 
and love had to do with the selection and relationship of the 
media, and, finally, how certain factors like age, sex, and 
socio-economic status related to the choice of media and 
the interests appealed to among high school pupils. 

There is much meat in the study. The main conclusion 
is that the theme or major interest is the determining factor 
in the choice of a radio program, a motion picture, a book 
or any other of the seven channels studied Adventure, 
humor, and romance are the attractions, not the motion 
picture, the radio, or the comic book in themselves. Adolescents 
are extremely consistent in their leisure-time listening, 
reading, and viewing choices, and the study reinforces once 
again the fact that high school students spend much time 
with these outside communications agencies. Although 
there are some sex differences in choices, other factors of 
background such as 1Q, socio-economic status, etc., seem 
to have little effect. 

For comparisons of the seven media and the detailed 
relationships presented for each, the reader is urged to 
examine the study itself. It is well written and, contrary 
to many such studies, the statistical treatment is not allowed 
to interfere with or to cloud up the text. The over-all 
treatinent is from the point of view of the English teacher, 
and suggestions are made as to what might be done in 
English classes with the facts of the study In one way 
this is a weakness because the social and economic implica 
tions of the control of these media have not been drawn. 
It seems to this reviewer that the study has more social 


significance than it indicates 

Sterner is to be commended, however, for cautioning 
against blue-nose reform, for making a case for a positive 
approach to the communications media in the classroom, 
and for a parenthetical plea for a little more drama and 
humor in all of high school teaching to square with the 
obvious interests of adolescents. Another valuable part of 
the study is the selected bibliography of research in con- 
inunications tabulated as to purposes and results (Anyone 
in the audio-visual field should find this bibliography a 
treasury of information. 

lor workers in the audio-visual field this study may serve 
as another alarm clock to wake them up to the fact that 
“audio-visual” is not a concept that can be limited to the 
classroom \udio-visual people are presumed experts in 
communications. With the aid of this study perhaps they 
can see more clearly that there is an opportunity to work 
this knowledge of communications into the attempts of the 
school to wrestle with leisure-time problems 


JAMES D. FINN 
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@ The Ability of Children to Read a Process Diagram— 
Morton Malter, Research Director, Britannica, Jr. 
Journal of Educational Psych. May, 1947. pp. 290-8 


Two studies were conducted at the University of Chi- 
cago Center for the Study of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Materials to determine what elementary-age children learned 
from a diagram, and to find out how textbook diagrams 
could be improved to help children to use them for the 
starting place in the development of an idea. 

A schematic representation of the steps in the milling of 
flour was chosen for the study. This appeared to be a 
good example of an industrial process diagram that child- 
ren were likely to encounter; and the idea depicted was 
new to the children selected for the study. Copies of the 
diagram were distributed to 227 children, grades IV-VIII, 
part from Wisconsin and part from Chicago. The diagram 
gave no directions, and the children were asked to mark 
off where they thought the milling began, and what path 
the flour took in the mill. Most of the children did not 


know how to read the diagram. A second study, with di 
rections and arrows inserted, was undertaken with 34 child 
ren in the sixth grade. These children were given both 


illustrations in succession. The majority of these pupils 
made better progress when instructions were given with 
the diagram. 

Principles for the preparation of process diagrams should 
be formulated to ensure that pupils will be able to read 
and understand them.—ESR. 


BOOKS 


@ The Motion Picture Industry—Gordon S. Watkins, U 
of Calif., Los Angeles. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 254: November, 1947. 
172 pp. $2.00 to non-members. The Academy, 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 


An excellent and significant symposium on the broad 
economic, social, moral and cultural significance of the mo- 
tion picture industry. A previous yearbook of the Acade- 
my which appeared in 1926 dealt similarly with this in- 
dustry, but its emphasis was largely on the potentialities 
of the film as entertainment and for education. 

The volume has been organized to include articles on 
the following topics: history, business, sources of film 
ideas, sociological implications, censorship problems and 
areas of research. Contributors are representatives of the 
motion picture industry (Martin Quigley, Eric Johnston, 
Terry Ramsaye, Floyd B. Odlum, Donald M. Nelson and 
others), sociologists and educators (Franklin Fearing, Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, Norman Woelfel, Floyde E. Brooker, 
Ruth A. Inglis, Paul F. Lazarsfeld). 

The impression of this reviewer from reading the sym 
posium is that it resembles the legend of old: two knights 
standing on either side of a two-colored shield are equally 
insistent that the shield is all black—or all white. After 
a bitter struggle, the two men realize that they were both 
partly right and that the shield is whte on one side and 
black on the other. In any discussion of the film industry, 


there are those who argue in favor of the status quo of 


Hollywood methods and those who are so concerned with 


the social responsibilities of the industry on a world-wide 


(Continued on page 190) 
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The Screen saves precious hours, makes lasting impressions 
. . . for pictures tell the story fast, make lessons live. 


Teaching efficiency and economy is yours in any class 
at any time with Spencer Delineascopes. There are models 
to accommodate every type of still projection material 
—slide, opaque, slidefilm. We will be glad to 
supply helpful literature or information with- 
out obligation. 


THE MODEL B 
Projects science experiments, 
slides, drawings directly from 
teacher’s desk. 





mI 


THE MODEL D 


Projects 314” x 4” lantern slides, micro 
slides, slidefilms in classroom. 


THE MODEL VA 
Clearly projects maps, postcards, book 
pages, photographs, students’ work, small 
objects—or ane, and slide films. 








THE MODEL GK 
Vividly projects 2” x 2” or 344" x 4” color 
slides in classroom or auditorium. 


THE MODEL MK 


Brilliantly, faithfully projects 2” x 2” 


slides in full color with new coated 


optics. Write Dept. D12 





American @ Optical 


Scientific Instrument Division 





Manufacturers of the SPENCER Scientific Instruments 
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Johnson Hunt Productions 


A Series of Motion Pictures on Fractions 
PREVIEWED 
APPROVED 


ACCEPTED 


visual education directors, mathematics teachers, 


teacher training colleges, and leading school 
film libraries. 


Hundreds of teachers have used these films in their 
classrooms for both general reviews and remedial 
work and have wholeheartedly approved their inclu- 
sion as a regular part of the curriculum. 


TITLES 
Introduction to Fractions 
How to Add Fractions 
How to Subtract Fractions 
How to Change Fractions 
How to Multiply Fractions 
How fo Divide Fractions 
Decimals 
Percentage 

Each one reel in length 


Color $85.00 Black & White $45.00 


May release 


33 North Highland Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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THE ULTIMATE 
IN DUAL-SPEED 


RECORD PLAYERS 


Plays standard 10 inch and 12 inch 
discs at 78 R.P.M. Plays transcrip- 
tions up to and including 16 in- 
ches, recorded at 33-1/3 R.P.M. 
Features include G. E. Variable 
Reluctance Pickup and FM Input, 
both available only with Sono- 
master. Thousands of records avail- 
able from numerous sources. Write 

» today for Sonomaster 
literature. 


FM—revolutionary to edu- 
cational broadcasting — is 
now available wi the 
Sonomaster. Included in 
this entirely new record 
player is an Input, which, 
together with this FM Tuner, 
makes possible the pickup 
of FM broadcasts. Superior 
tone quality and static-free 
performance assured. The 
optional FM Tuner shown 
above is produced by 
Browning Laboratories, Inc. 
exclusively for Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation. 








eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


“es. . . 
Victor. Aamalogruph Corporation 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Dept. GS-8, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York @ Chicago @ Distributors Throughout the World 













basis, that they subordinate the practical problems to the 
moral and spiritual ones. This book enables us to examine 
various points of view. 

For example, on the old, old question of the responsibility 
of the industry to entertain or educate—or propagandize 

-- there is the defense by Martin Quigley of the escapist 
themes of films as they are; and the claims of Eric Johns- 
ton that films enable us to broaden our culture and our 
knowledge about other people, and he concedes that films 
can be of greater value in bringing about international 
understanding and peace. In the face of these arguments 
are a few articles by scholars such as Franklin Fearing, 
who reviews the findings of research on the influence of the 
movies on attitudes and behavior and evaluates some of the 
claims of industry spokesmen. He concludes that it has 
been shown that any film, regardless of its character (docu- 
mentary, musical, western, or realistic), has some measur- 
able effects on specific attitudes of those exposed to it. He 
also states that motion pictures afford an opportunity for the 
expression of the basic meanings inherent in the relation- 
ships of human beings to each other, to their environment, 
and to the society of which they are a part. This contro- 
versy between industry and sociologist continues, though 
it has been mollified somewhat. Louis B. Mayer is quoted 
in the article by Leo C. Rosten as admitting the great re- 
sponsibility of the screen to “portray fairly and honestly 
the American way of life . . .” Such public statements 
at least point the way to potential improvement. 

A very stimulating and provocative article comes from 
Allan A. Hunter, a Protestant pastor who expresses the 
views normally expected from a sociologist, viz. that films 
are made only for the box-office, with no regard for ethical 
and moral values. “My complaint,” he writes, “is not so 
much its wickedness as its sentimentality ... It means 
putting too high a value on everything the movie stars 
fal! for, and closing the eyes tight to the price that way 
of life ultimately exacts.” 

This volume sponsored by the Pacific Southwest Academy 
of the Academy of Political and Social Science might be 
an excellent basis for a public forum.—ESR. 


@ Look, Listen and Learn—L. Harry Strauss and J. R. 
Kidd. Association Press, N. Y. 235 pp. $3.50. 1948. 
This “manual on the use of audio-visual materials in in- 

formal education” is based on the experience of both au- 
thors in the use of films, filmstrips and recordings with adult 
groups in the U. S. and Canada. There are interesting sug- 
gestions for film programs for out-of-school groups: 
churches, summer camps, forums, children’s parties and the 
like. The style is concise, permitting the reader to pick 
up quickly some very practical ideas. Those sections of the 
book which contain original material—as the programs 
for summer camps, children’s parties, sports—are all too 
brief. A large part of the book has been used for a repe- 
tition of principles of administration, utilization, equipment 
and the like. 

This criticism, incidentally, has revealed an unfortunate 
trend in recent publications. The many volumes that have 
been rolling off the presses should lead to greater interest 
and better use. Each author has a unique contribution to 
offer. However, there has been so much repetition of con- 
tent that the original material is sacrificed for lack of 
space. Does it mean that each author does not recognize 
what has already been published, or does he assume that 
his readers will have access to no other book in the field? 
Although the approach and content vary in quality, a quick 
glance at recent books will show the constant repetition: 
types, equipment, sources, techniques of utilization, ad- 
ministration. We hope that prospective authors will design 
their books as an addition to the literature, rather than a 
recapitulation.—ESR. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
@ A.N.F.A. Year Book and Audio-Visual Directory, 1947-8 


—William Lewin, editor. Allied Non Theatrical Film 

Association, Inc., 303 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 98 pp. 

$2.00. 

A valuable source book, for it gives an extensive direct- 
ory of some 2,200 persons engaged in audio-visual instruc- 
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tion and the names of outstanding firms and leaders in the 
commercial field. There are articles by nontheatrical execu- 
tives, such as Bertram Willoughby, Horace Jones, William 
F. Kruse and educational administrators W. Gayle Starnes, 
Lee W. Cochran, Walter Wittich, William Lewin. 

Among listings to be found here are: a directory of 
individuals by state, and by alphabet; 16mm film sponsors, 
producers, manufacturers of supplies, wholesale distribu- 
tors of equipment, wholesale distributors of films, exporters, 
organizations in the field, and much more. 


@ Sources of Teaching Material—Catharine Williams, 
comp. The News Letter, 13: no. 4. Jan., 1948. Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Available in quantities: 1-20, 5c each; 21-100, 4c; 
more, 3c each. 

A selected, up-to-the minute compilation of sources of 
information in the field. Should be distributed to all stu- 
dents of audio-visual instruction and librarians. 


@ Look and Listen—Lillian Novotny, ed., Teacher, Chi- 
cago Public Schools—monthly issues of Elementary English, 
published by the National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th St., Chicago, IIL. 


An excellent addition to the source material. Well annotated, 
and timely. 


Films for Teaching the English Language 


(Continued from page 174) 


“My uncle, having been to China—who has been to 
China—since he has been to China, tells interesting 
stories.” Childish use of and to connect ideas which 
are not equal can be overcome by use of patterns like 
the above. What matters is not that one happens 
to be a participial phrase, and one an adverbial clause, 
but that each, thrown in to modify the original idea, 
shows more accurately the relationship of its parts one 
to the other. The screen, because it can move about 
the parts of the sentence, is in a particularly good posi- 
tion to make graphic the problems of subordination and 
coordination of ideas. Again, the commas needed to set 
off interruptors within the sentence can be effectively 
presented in this connection. 





Dr. Marion Le Roy Burton, former president of the 
University of Michigan, was adept in swaying his audi- 
ence by the use of connectives: /t is imperative that 
we give thought to these things; nevertheless (pause) 
.... Proper use of these powers 1s imperative ; further- 
more, (pause) .... What happened in the minds of his 
audience as he paused impressively on the word, never- 
theless? On the word, furthermore? ‘These aspects 
of effective use of language the screen has a peculiar 
responsibility for teaching. 


A Challenge for Film Makers 


Will films improve the teaching of the English lan- 
guage? The answer to this question depends upon 
two others: Will the makers of films increase their 
scholarship in the field of language sufficiently to at- 
tack the problems of increasing insight into the clear 
expression of meaning in contrast to outmoded presen- 
tation of grammatical classifications? Will they 
approach the problem with sufficient imagination 
to utilize the peculiar possibilities of their medium or 
will they merely reproduce the static procedures of 
the printed page? 
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SIX NEW 


HEALTH AND 
HYGIENE FILMS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


THE NINE BASIC FUNCTIONAL 
SYSTEMS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY 


The principal and basic constituents 
of the human system are set forth 
by means of animated drawings in 
nine groups, as follows: The Skel- 
etal, The Muscular, The Excretory, 
The Circulatory, The Nervous, The 
Sensory, The Digestive, The Lym- 
phatic and The Endocrine. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Demonstrates the hair as part of 
the skin, similar in development and 
growth. Growth, duration, renewal 
and other characteristics shown, 
also relation to sebaceous glands 
and causation of goose flesh. Im- 
portance to personal appearance 
emphasized. 





KIDNEYS, URETERS AND 
BLADDER 


This film describes the important 
anatomical features and the func- 
tion of the kidneys, ureters and the 
urinary bladder. 











OUR FEET 


Animation and photography show 
the construction and function of the 
human foot, both as a weight car- 
rier and as a means of locomotion. 


THE HUMAN SKIN 


Animation and photography show 
the construction and function of the 
human skin; how it protects us from 
our environment and regulates the 
temperature of our bodies; impor- 
tance of care and cleanliness in 
preserving the natural beauty and 
health of the skin is emphasized. 


THE HUMAN THROAT 


Shows the anatomy and functioning 
of the throat as a passage for air 
and food, its defense mechanisms, 
and how both air and food are 
diverted into their proper channels. 


Write for full details, list of 
additional Health & Hygiene 
films and new Bray Catalog. 
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THE BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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DAVI Atlantic City Conference 


rANHE NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
L tion held a three-day meeting in Atlantic City, 
February 23 through 25, concurrently with the 
AASA Convention. This conference differed from 
preceding ones in that the attendance was greater 
than ever before, and those in attendance included 

in addition to an array of noted audio-visual spe- 
cialists—a relatively large number of school ad- 
ministrators and newcomers in the audio-visual 
field. 


The Conference, planned to be of value to both 
audio-visual specialists and school administra- 
tors, included separate sessions devoted to: (a) 
audio-visual instruction and the school administra- 
tor, (b) teacher education in audio-visual instruc- 
tion, (c) problems of the audio-visual director, (d) 
research in the audio-visual field, (e) problems of 
educational film producers, (f) DAVI_ business 
meeting. 

The opening social period was followed by a 
luncheon meeting and television demonstration at- 
tended by more than 200 persons. President Ste- 





A MESSAGE 


Recently we have had a big demand for our films, 
especially for the following ones: 
CHINESE SHADOW PLAY 
PAINTING A CHINESE FIGURE 
PAINTING THE CHINESE LANDSCAPE 
TWO CHINESE DANCES 


We are very glad that these films are popular 
and we wish to thank those of you who have been 
kind enough to write and tell us how much you 
enjoyed the films. However, we have one regret. 
Sometimes we do not have enough prints in circu- 
lation to fulfill the demand. We are very sorry if 
we have to disappoint you. 


To be sure that you get the films you want 
when you want them, may we suggest the 
following: 


1. Obtain prints to keep in your own library. 

2. Request prints for rental rather than 
preview. 

3. Book films early to make sure we reserve 
them for the dates you wish to screen. 


Write or phone us if you have any questions. 
We assure you of careful attention to all inquiries. 


China Film Enterprises of America, Inc. 


35 Park Avenue New York 16, New York 
MUrray Hill 3-2507 
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3y VERNON G. DAMERON 


phen M. Corey presided and Louis S. Goodman was 
chairman of the television demonstration. William 
H. Knowles, Radio Corporation of America, spoke 
on the subject of recent developments in television 
and the educational possibilities of the medium. 
He outlined the present status of television, its ap- 
plications in community education, special uses, 
effect on the non-theatrical film, and services which 
schools can expect as television develops. Follow- 
ing the address, a 16mm motion picture was tele- 
vised from television station, WFIL-TV, Philadel- 
phia, to Atlantic City. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE 


Audio-Visual Instruction and the School Administrator— 
Main Meeting. “It is time, I think, that we stop talking 
about the tools we have and begin talking very loudly 
about primary purposes to which we think our tools should 
be put.” These words from the adddress by Charles A. 
Siepmann of New York University were the essence of the 
main meeting. 

Professor Siepmann suggested two areas of “unquestion- 
able significance” upon which the powers of mass media 
of communication might well be concentrated: (a) “the 
unfinished business of democracy” and (b) the relationship 
between democracy and the international scene. He pointed 
up the aptness of mass media for the achievement of these 
goals. He challenged teachers to take leadership not only 
in using radio and motion pictures for attaining these goals 
in in-service activities, but in extending their use throughout 
the community to bring about “concerted effort and com- 
mon purposes between school and community.” 

The discussion of “Curriculum Trends and School Ad- 
ministration” by Claude V. Courter, Superintendent of Cin 
cinnati Schools, further served to focus attention upon the 
ends to be served by audio-visual media. He identified as 
an important trend greater emphasis upon realism—an un- 
derstanding of our world today, the need for developing 
“dynamic citizens for a dynamic world”, and greater under 
standing of the child as a unified being who must become 
a “self-directing, self-respecting, self-responsible unit in 
our society * 

The function of the audio-visual director as a curriculum 
specialist was clearly defined by Superintendent Courter; 
he emphasized that the director “must be a reslurce per- 
son to committees planning curriculum .. . a student of ed- 
ucation with understanding of broad goals and specific ob 
jectives” of instruction. 

Relating their remarks directly to the addresses of the 
two key speakers, the four panel members focused atten- 
tion upon significant implications of what had been said 

Marguerite Kirk, Newark Board of Education, showed 
“An Audio-Visual Program in Action” by means of a visual 
presentation 

The attendance at the Main Meeting was approximately 
400 

Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Instruction. The 
main address, “Recent Trends in Teacher Education,’ was 
made by Professor Hollis L. Caswell, Columbia University 
He identified five trends in teacher education: (a) organiza- 
tion of the professional preparation of teachers in larger, 
more inclusive units, with fewer separate courses; (b) 
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broadening field experience and coordinating it with course 
work; (c) providing for the parallel development of general 
and professional education; (d) providing a common pro 


fessional basis for all teachers; (e) providing a program 
of continuous teacher education which bridges the gap be 
tween pre-service preparation and in-service training 

The six panel members discussed the implications of 
these trends and generally agreed that the use of audio 
visual materials can and should parallel them. It was also 
stated that: the need for separate audio-visual courses, in 
cluding more training in actual utilization, will continue for 
some time; teacher-education institutions must greatly ex- 
pand the use of audio-visual materials throughout the cur 
riculum; teacher-education institutions should assume con 
siderable responsibility for in-service training 


Problems of the Audio-Visual Director. The panel fo 
cused its attention on four general questions 

First, how can the audio-visual director increase the use 
of audio-visual materials? One suggestion was that the 
director work closely with the person in charge of curricu- 
lum and with other individuals and groups responsible for 
planning and implementing the instructional program and 
that this might be accomplished most effectively and eff- 
ciently if the director were a member of the curriculum 
staff. It was also suggested that the director encourage 
teachers and pupils to utilize audio-visual materials in extra 
classroom activities such as auditorium and club programs, 
as reference materials, and in adult education programs. 

Second, how can the audio-visual director help teachers 
make effective use of audio-visual materials? It was stated 
that organized courses, group conferences, workshops, 
demonstrations, and personal consultation were effective 
in helping teachers to gain understanding and skill in the 
use of audio-visual materials. Another proposal was that 
of developing “pilot’”” schools as demonstration centers for 
the training of teachers from other schools in the system 

Third, how can the audio-visual director help to obtain 
classroom facilities for using audio-visual materials with 
maximum effectiveness, in a convenient manner? One pro 
posal was that the director participate in the planning of 
new school buildings and in the modification of old ones 
It was emphasized that architects must be made aware of 
the need for incorporating in school building design thos« 
features and facilities essential to the convenient and effe« 
tive use of audio-visual equipment and materials 

Fourth, how can the audio-visual director obtain adequate 
financial support for the audio-visual program? It was 
stated that the adequacy of financial support depends largely 
upon the effectiveness with which the director informs 
parents of the contribution which audio-visual instruction 
can make to learning. 


Research in Audio-Visual Instruction. “Some Hopes of 
Research” was presented by Seerly Reid. He indicated that 
the United States Office of Education hopes to contribute 
to the field of research in audio-visual education in three 
ways: (a) by gathering, periodically and systematically, bas 
ic quantitative data on the use of audio-visual materials in 
schools; (b) by serving as a library center for all research 
studies pertinent to the field, with copies of abstracts of 
such studies available; (c) by publishing summaries and 
analyses of the research periodically. In future audio-visual 
research, it is hoped that: there will be a high level of im 
agination in the research; that there will be fewer status 
studies and surveys; that attention will be given to how 
audio-visual materials can contribute to the curriculum 
rather than to “proving” the superiority of such materials; 
that the value of audio-visual materials will be tested not 
only in terms of facts learned, but also with reference to 
attitudes, appreciations, discrimination, and social behavior; 
that the validity and reliability of testing instruments will 
be established; that there will be fewer sweeping generali 
zations—and that the “conclusions” will be written after 
not before, the data are collected! 

“Requirements of Research to Increase the Effectiveness 
of Instructional Sound Motion Pictures” was presented by 
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IT’S NEW -- ALL NEW 


Teacher Training Film 
2 reels 16mm. sound 


TOOLS & TECHNIQUES 
OF 
COUNSELING 


Authors: C. E. Erickson Raymond N. Hatch 

Carl Horn Edgar L. Harden 
Michigan State College 

This is the film for which all counselor teacher 

trainers have been looking. The film is designed to 

bring out the more important guide posts of coun- 

seling and to demonstrate good counseling in ac- 

tion. 

The setting is in a high school. The interview is 

recorded, then reviewed and analyzed as the film 

proceeds. 

Teacher and counselor trainers will find this film 

of tremendous value in developing their program. 


For Rental or Purchase 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distribution by 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


Des Moines 10, lowa 














FOR QUICK, EASY DARKENING 


SUPERTEX 

LIGHTPROOF 

SHADES 

@ For Visual 
Education Rooms 

@ Lecture Rooms 

Science Labs 


@ Operating and 
X-Ray Rooms 


@ Auditoriums 
@ Dark Rooms 


EASY, EFFICIENT OPERATION 


The ease of operation and the superior quality of Supertex 
Lightproof Shades have made them the choice for installa- 
tions all over the country. 


Supertex Lightproof 
Shades and Arresters 
are made to fit what- 
ever type of window 
or skylight you have. 
The superior quality 
fabric is long wearing 
and absolutely light- 
proof. 





Write for descriptive literature, sample, 
and how to order information. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 1632 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 
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“PICTURE OF THE MONTH" 
HONORED by the Protestant Motion Picture 


Council’s designation as “Picture of the Month” in 
the December issue of 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
BEYOND OUR OWN is the film many churchmen 


are calling Picture of the Year—or of many years. 


BEYOND OUR OWN, 40 min., 16mm., sound, 3-year lease, 
$250.00 


Order your prints today! 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


Department E, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. 











IAL es, 


"Let's Play Safe” and "Let's Be Safe at Home” - Both in 
16mm. color - sound, | reel long. Price $75.00 each. 
Have YOU sent for preview prints? If not, write NOW to 


portafilms 230 W. Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 





HOW TO MAINTAIN AN 
EXCELLENT YEAR 'ROUND 
SCHOOL FILM PROGRAM 


Dennis Film Bureau plans complete year ‘round 16mm Sound Film 
Schedules for many schools at no extra cost. An efficient editorial 
staff, scheduling system and 24-hour service make it possible for School 
executives to turn to other important things. Let Dennis Friendly 
and Dependable Service do the work. Why not start today? WRITE for 
our catalog—-let us know your screening dates—-we will do the rest. 
All films handled by Dennis are edited for high moral standing. 
Such as these: 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES—SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE STRINGS 
SCATTERGOOD MEETS BROADWAY 
Rental $15.00 In Series $12.50 


Other prices on features: $12.50, $10.00, $9.00, $7.50 


DENNIS FILM BUREAU 


Wabash * Indiana 
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C. R. Carpenter, Pennsylvania State College. Under the 
auspices of the Office of Naval Research, a research project 
has been established at the Pennsylvania State College 
and has established the following requirements for its re- 
search: (a) apply psychological facts and principles to prob- 
lems of film learning; (b) define and experiment with the 
internal variables of films; (c) develop sharp, clear, definite, 
experimetal designs; (d) establish reliable and valid meas- 
urements of film effects; (e) provide resources for research 
commensurate with the difficulty of the problems of the 
field; (f) determine the procedures for implementing re- 
search findings; (gz) determine the procedures for obtaining 
validation data by field testing of films. 

“Research in Illustrative Techniques for Publishers” 
was presented by Morton S. Malter, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Jr. He pointed out that the research on flat pictures 
and their use in books is scanty and rather inconclusive. 
There is a need for developing a body of specific principles 
for selecting pictures. At the present time, Encyclopaedia 
3ritannica, Jr. is examining reported research on children’s 
preferences for drawings and pictures and is conducting 
studies to determine: the accuracy with which children can 
estimate the size of pictured items, the relationship between 
size of caption and understanding, whether all pictures 
should be drawn to scale, the relationship between the size 
of a picture and children’s attention, whether children can 
read cross-sections, whether they can understand the mean- 
ings of conventional diagrammatic symbols, and how dia- 
grams can be improved to indicate the concept of motion. 

“The Nebraska Program of Educational Enrichment 
Through the Use of Motion Pictures” was presented by 
W. C. Meierhenry, University of Nebraska. The Nebraska 
project to provide educational enrichment in rural schools 
through the use of motion pictures is being conducted un- 
der the joint auspices of the University of Nebraska, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the State Voca- 
tional Board, and four-teacher education institutions in the 
state. Thirty-fnve schools, 342 teachers, and 5400 pupils are 
cooperating in the program. Evidence to date indicates that 
motion pictures can make a valuable contribution to the 
instructional program in Nebraska’s rural schools. 

“Research in Audio-Visual Instruction in Washington 
State” was presented by J. Murray Lee, State College of 
Washington. A project is now being carried on in Wash- 
ington to determine how teachers using audio-visual mate- 
rials received their training in the use of such materials. A 
review is being made of teacher-education methods, and 
data are being collected from teachers through question- 
naires and personal interviews. 


Problems of Film Producers. Willaim F. Kruse, Presi- 
dent of Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association, presented 
an account of background developments and a quantitative 
analysis of the present status of the educational film field; 
production costs; potential market; school budgets, and the 
necessity for increasing them. 

Godfrey Elliott, Young America Films, presented a cri- 
tique of the present status of the educational film field: 
evaluation practices, areas in which new films are wanted, 
standards of production, buying practices, and audio-visual 
budgets. 

George White, Films Incorporated, presented an account 
of the conditions essential to the future growth of the edu- 
cational film field: functions of producers, educators, critics, 
audio-visual experts, and film librarians; research on sub- 
ject matter and method, child psychology, and distribution; 
and critical evaluation. 

Following these three addresses, the panel members sug- 
gested various means for improving the conditions relating 
to the producers problems. 

Business Meeting. First Vice-president F. Dean McClus- 
ky, University of California (Los Angeles), presided at the 
meeting. 

Summary of report by Lee Cochran, University of lowa, 
chairman of the Publications Committee: (a) DAVI should 
have an official publication; (b) there should be only one 
official publication; (c) EpucaTionaLt ScrEEN should continue 
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to be the official publication; (d) DAVI should have rep- 
resentation in matters of policy of the official publication; 
(e) DAVI should investigate the advisability of publishing 
its own journal or bulletin when it becomes financially 
possible; (f) the Committee was undecided as to whether 
official releases should be channeled to all audio-visual peri- 
odicals and to other educational journals. 

Motions were carried that the report of the Publications 
Committee to be accepted and that the Committee be com 
mended for its work. Mr. Cochran recommended that the 
general Publications Committee, to be appointed by Presi- 
dent Corey, devote additional study to official publication 
matters. He also recommended that the new Committee 
study the advisability of DAVI publishing a yearbook or 
periodical bulletins. 

G. W. Remington, representing the newly-affiliated Min 
nesota Division, gave an account of the organization of the 
Division. 

Amo DeBernardis, Portland (Oregon) Public Schools, 
discussed some of the problems involved in the affiliation 
of the Pacific Northwest area. He recommneded that in 
the appointment of various DAVI committees, the members 
of each committee should be selected from respective lim- 
ited geographical areas in order to facilitate meetings, and 
that each committee should be responsible for issuing a 
specific report. He proposed further that DAVI appoint a 
committee to maintain liaison with producers of audio-visual 
materials, and urged that DAVI conduct the necessary 
studies to determine what constitutes adequate audio-visual 
programs. 

Paul Witt, Columbia University, suggested that the liaison 
committee proposal by Mr. DeBernardis might function 
best in cooperation with the instructional materials liaison 
committee already established by the NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Irene Cypher, New York University, made several sug- 
gestions for improving the program of DAVI activities. 

Irving Boerlin, Pennsylvania State College, expressed con- 
cern in regard to the Constitutional provisions for the selec- 
tion of nominees for the National Executive Committee. A 
motion was carried directing that the entire matter be re- 
viewed before the official business meeting is held next July. 

A motion by Louis S. Goodman, College of the City of 
New York, to the effect that a committee be established 
to cooperate with the television industry, was carried. 

A resolution proposed by Esther Speyer, New York City, 
on the subject of teacher-education in audio-visual instruc- 
tion, was approved. 

The Committee which planned the Conference consisted 
of James W. Brown, Syracuse University, Chairman; Floyde 
E. Brooker, U. S. Office of Education; W. Henry Durr, 
Virginia State Department of Education; Grace Fisher 
Ramsey, American Museum of Natural History; Louis S. 
Goodman, College of the City of New York; A. W. Vander- 
Meer, Pennsylvania State College; Vernon Dameron, Na- 
tional Education Association ex officio. 

A detailed report of the Conference may be obtained from 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





Conference On Visual Aids 
-- June 21 to 25 


In the cool, beautiful Rockies 
Nationally known specialists in Visual Aids 
Housing and Recreation Provided 


Write for particulars to 
Director of Summer Quarter 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 








the easiest to use projector ever! 


_— 
AP-IC [> 


will not tear film 
@ easy to thread 







a oe 


complete 


@ easy to frame 
@ easy to clean 
* 


instant 5-second 
threading 


from strip film to 
slides and back 





2” wide angle lens shows 


12” to 10 foot images! Insert 5” set — making 


long-throw projector! 


ACTUALLY 2 PROJECTORS IN 1 


Your complete, easy-to-carry, easy-to-use combi- 
nation slide and strip film projection outfit! You 
get bright, clear pictures—even in daylight! Opti- 
cally perfect, exclusive aspheric condenser system! 
Tests prove Viewlex 150 Watt Projector gives 
greater screen brilliance than other 300 watt pro- 
jectors! From every angle—for all your require- 
ments, the Viewlex AP-1C is the finest projector 
value obtainable. 


Write for complete information! Dept. ES-4 


35-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N, Y. 


School 
Courtesy 


16mm @ Black and White @ Sound 
Filmed in actual school situations 


ILLUSTRATING CORRECT 
CLASSROOM AND PLAYGROUND 
ATTITUDES 
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PALO ALTO-CALI 
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EASTIN SCHOOL FILMS 
announces 

2 NEW RELEASES 

in its 

LITERATURE SERIES 


THOMAS GRAY’S 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


Length, 2 reels, 16mm. sound. 
One day rental, $2.50 


TENNYSON’S 
LAND OF LYONESSE 


Length, | reel, 16mm. sound. 
One day rental, $1.50 


 -EASTIN PICTURES 


Davenport, lowa Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Purchase price, $37.50 


Purchase price, $18.75 











For Projection Excellence 
Sound Clarity | 


choose 


The HOLMES 








For the last year 
"Rex" production 
has been inade- 
quate to supply 
the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 watt output 
amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low frequency speaker avail- 
able. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the new catalog 
detailing the advanced features found only in a REX lémm Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Motion Pictures for Mental Hygiene 


A new course, “Motion Pictures for Mental Hy- 
giene”’, has been added to the offerings of the Insti- 
tute of Film Techniques, the City College of New 
York, starting Spring 1948. The purpose of the 
course is to reveal the variety, wealth and sources 
of motion picture material available for professional 
persons in the mental hygiene field. 


Attention: Foreign Film Fans 

The Foreign Films Movie Club, Inc., has been 
organized as a service to those who like to see French, 
sritish, Italian and Mexican films, among others. 
Located at 438 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y., the 
club is headed by Arthur Davis. The yearly member- 
ship fee includes a monthly magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to the international cinema. The club is currently 
conducting a survey of the tastes, preferences, and 
opinions of foreign-language film fans. 


VFW Film Distribution Service 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
has announced the formation of a Film Distribution 
Service to serve 10,000 posts and 3,500 chapters of 
the Ladies Auxiliary. The VFW Film Distribution 
Service embodies the “Sherman Plan” for controlled dis- 
tribution of 16mm sponsored films as conceived by Al 
Sherman, Washington, D.C. film consultant. The films 
will be available for showing to a total membership of 
over 1,750,000. 

A basic feature of the service provides official ap- 
proval by a preview committee for all films submitted. 

Regular screenings of submitted films will be held 
at VFW Headquarters, Defense Building, 1026 17th 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


International Festival of Children's Films 

At Britain’s Festival of Arts for Young People, 
to be held in Bath from April 21 to May 1, the J. 
Arthur Rank Organization will present an Inter- 
national Festival of Children’s Films. The program 
will include films from Sweden, Portugal, Czecho- 
slovakia and the U.S.S.R., as well as the world 
premiere of Penny Doctor, a new British children’s 
movie produced by John Baxter. 


Occupational Orientation Charts 

A series of nine illustrated Occupational Orienta- 
tion Charts, which define and classify over 600 
occupations and occupational groups, has_ been 
published by the B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
sureau, national occupational research agency, 
1746 M St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

The charts have been designed to give career- 
aspiring young people a broad perspective on the 
world of work through a simple and orderly pre- 
sentation of occupations. They may be used for 
orientation preliminary to counseling, for classes in 
occupations, and for counselor training. 
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Audio-Visual Materials Keynote 
An Adult-Education Conference 


(Continued from page 176) 


thirty per cent gave it the highest possible rating for 
clarity and unity. Three of the 69 felt that it wasn’t 
timely. Twelve felt that it was not suitable for an 
adult audience. The people who criticized this picture 
were for the most part those who freely admitted that 
they did not like the cartoon method or who felt that 
humor was out of place in the treatment of such a 
serious topic. 

The use of the little green devils to show man’s con- 
ditioned reasoning was mentioned most by the audience 
in answer to question three. The blood 
sequence was mentioned next as adding the most stimu 


transfusion 
lus to the production. Other scenes mentioned were 
the baby-switchtmg scenes and the scenes showing lack 
of differences. 

You and Your Family was not rated so high as the 
first three presentations. This may have been due to 
two reasons; [ 
persons in the audience. They apparently failed to see 
the relationship of the problems presented by this film 


first, there were quite a few unmarried 


to discussions of community living. Second, after the 
stimulating pictures on atomic power and race rela- 
tions and the recording, it was difficult for many to 
shift quickly to a consideration of family problems. 

There was a wide range of opinions on all the ques 
tions. About twenty-five per cent gave it the highest 
rating on personal involvement and as many rated it 
under five to zero, with the rest falling between. 
On the other questions there was a similar distribu- 
tion of scores. 

The situations most frequently mentioned as add- 
ing to the stimulation quality were: (1) the telephone 
scenes, (2) Bill’s coming in late, (3) George’s idea of 
family cooperation. 

The rating for Teamwork was the lowest of the five 
presentations. The fact that it was last on the program 
may have been a factor, for the program was long. 
Also, the audience, not being too familiar with the 
sound slidefilm technique and its advantages, was in- 
clined to judge it by motion picture standards. How 
ever, the distribution of scores was the most uniform 
of all the presentations. 

More people felt less personal involvement in Team- 
There was a strong 
1 


work than in any of the others. 
feeling, however, that the subject had been clearly and 
fairly presented. Thirty per cent of the delegates gave 
it the highest possible rating on those two items. 
The incidents listed as adding most to the stimulating 
quality of the presentation were: (1) the hands on the 
table showing willingness to cooperate, (2) the fight, 
(3) the trickery of the girl in getting the football team 


(Continued n next page 






DIRECT 16mm SOUND with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 


For the Producer of 16mm business, educational and religious films 
EDGE NUMBERED WORK PRINTS 
SYNCHRONIZED STUDIO PHOTOGRAPHY 


SOUND RECORDING 
GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 






RELEASE PRINTS— 
COLOR and B&W 

@ DUPLICATE 
NEGATIVES 


164 N. Wocker Dr., Dept. E , Chicago 6, Ill 
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CALIFORNIA'S 
CENTENNIAL FILMS | 


Authentic ... Used and Approved by 
California State Department of Education 


Mission Life of early Spanish California. 
A vivid account of the many daily tasks of 
mission life . . . adobe brick making, thresh- 
ing of grain, candle making, pounding of 
wheat, corn grinding, tortilla making, and 
the preparation of hides. Authentic native 
workers, tools, costumes, and settings. 

Two reels 


Placer Gold, the story of early gold mining | 
methods and the simple tools used by the | 
‘49ers... the gold pan, the rocker or cradle, 
the long tom, and the sluice box. Prospec- |) 
tors search for “pay dirt", stake a claim, | 
and work for the gold that hastened Cali- | 
fornia's Statehood. One reel | 














Pony Express tells the story of the "swift" 
communication system which connected the 
East with early California... shows the 
posting of letters, loading the mochila, and 
carrying of the mail by relays of swift ponies 
and adventurous couriers. One reel |, 


16mm Sound Films, color $75, B&W $40 per reel | 


Arthur Barr Productions | 


1265 Bresee Avenue Pasadena 7, California | 











THE STORY OF THE GEMS 
in superlatively colored Kodachrome slides 2''x2" showing in full 
detail the Mineralogy, Gemology, and Art of Gem Cutting with 
expertly written Lecture Manual. 
The outstanding Teaching Aid on this Colorful Subject. 
For classes on Physics or Geology and for School Shops. 
A WUST 
Write for complete descriptive pamphlet. 
WILNER FILMS & SLIDES 


P.O. Box 231 Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y. 








View-Master Bible Story Reels 
Stereoscopic Still 9 Dimension Projector $47.50 
3 Dimension Viewer $2.00 


Full Color! 
Write for complete list and information 
Lewis Film 


50c per reel 
Service Dept. LAWRENCE CAMERA SHOP Wichite o_o 











International Cinema Classics 


SEND 
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BRANDON FILMS. INC. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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The new VICTOR 
LITE-WEIGHT 
makes LIGHT WORK 
of Audio-Visual 
Training 

ca ——— Single Unit Alum- 
e 52%, Lighter in Weight (34 

Ibs. complete) 
@ 69%, Smaller in Size—but takes 


full 2000 ft. reels. 
Price $375.00 


Send for latest Catalog. 





16mm Sound Projector 





SAINT LOUIS 5. MO. 








SCHOOLS ATTENTION 


16mm Sound Films For 
All Oceasions and 
Purposes 


Largest Assortment of Educational, 
Religious, and Entertainment 
Films 


Write for Our Big Free Catalog 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-689 Shrine Building Memphis, Tennessee 








Tel. 8-4870 
35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 
BIOLOGY PHYSICS 
MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 599E Suffern, New York 








IN PITTSBURGH AND TRI-STATE AREA 
it's 
KAREL SOUND FILM LIBRARY 
for Motion Pictures and Visual Aid Supplies 
410 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








16mm Originals 


on people, places and events in 
BRITAIN and EUROPE 
Library material available Producers Invited 


PEAK FILMS PRODUCTIONS 
65 Barons Keep, W. 14 London, England 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'/"'x4" 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"' 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept.V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
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to the dance, and (4) the five methods of securing co- 
operation. 

In going through the evaluation returns the degree 
of personal involvement as indicated by question 1 
seemed to serve as a sort of barometer for the rating 
of the other questions. A special study of this point 
was made by rechecking the results. The highest fif- 
teen papers and the lowest fifteen papers on question 
1 for each presentation were selected and statistically 
studied in relation to the other items on the evaluation 
form. 

In all presentations there was a high correlation 
between the degree of personal involvement reported 
and the ratings in the other items. Those who felt 
highly involved in the problems presented by the audio- 
visual materials rated the other items high. Those 
who felt little or no personal involvement were almost 
certain to rate the other questions low. This suggests 
a point for further study in relation to the formula- 
tion of evaluation techniques and in determining the 
reliability of evaluations. 

An interesting outcome of the evaluation was that 
only 32 per cent of those present expressed the opinion 
that their thinking would have been clarified by a brief 
discussion before each presentation. (See question 6 
ot the evaluation form.) This is contrary to the com- 
monly expressed idea that good usage of audio-visual 
materials requires that a group be prepared by discus- 
sion in advance of the visual presentation. It may be 
that the desirability of previous discussion varies with 
purpose and age level. With the exception of Team- 
work, all of the presentations were considered suitable 
for adult groups. All five of the audio-visual presen- 
tations were considered timely by votes ranging from 
80 per cent to 100 per cent per item. 


An Evaluation of the Conference 

The final session of the two-day conference was de- 
voted to a general evaluation of the conference as a 
whole. In that meeting it was voted that the audio- 
visual opening session at Asilomar was more satisfac- 
tory as a springboard for discussion than the usual 
keynote address would have been. 

Further observations resulting from the Asilomar 
experience : 

1. The setting is important in preparing an audience 
for the audio-visual materials to be used. It is desirable 
to take advantage of every possible method of adding 
to the effectiveness of the presentation. For example, 
listening to a recording in the dark, placing the screen 
high enough that all may see it readily, seating the 
group so that none see a distorted screen picture, and 
placing projection equipment in advance so that the 
image fills the screen and none have to “look around” 
the projector and projectionist. 

2. The program director should be certain that the 
audio-visual material chosen for a program suits the 
purposes of the group for which it is selected. 

3. Different types of audio-visual materials may be 
used in combination on a program. 

4. In evaluating audio-visual materials, the tech- 
nique should suit the situation. Evaluation forms de- 
signed for teaching would not apply to an adult dis- 
cussion situation. Evaluation is valid only in terms 
of function and use. 
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Magazine Load Wire 
° 
Recording on the Increase 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The Trade Re- 
view brings you a condensation of an 
interesting article by Cy Wagner in a 
recent issue of The Billboard by special 
permission. The news of this article, al- 
though primarily slanted toward commer- 
cial possibilities, seems to have consid- 
erable import for the school use of re- 
corded matcrial, and, as such, is included 
for your information. ) 

This may well become the year of 
great progress in the wire-recorded 
field through recent developments in 
wire recording technique, production of 
low cost magazine load wire players, 
and the proposed release of musical 
selections on wire as well as disks. 

One of the major steps in the inter- 
lacing developments of wire recording 
has been the development of the poly- 
phonic sound amplification system by 
the Electronic Sound Engineering 
Company in Chicago. Experts in the 
field attribute public dissatisfaction 
with some wire recorder models sold 
to date to poor fidelity in many sets. 
The Electronic Company’s model, 
however, has a_ frequency 
ranging from 40 to 15,000 cycles and 
can be sold at relatively low cost. In 
addition to licensing other companies, 
Electronic Sound plans to produce al- 
most a million home sets next year. 
Their model will be table styled and 
will include AM-FM radio, wire re 
corder and reproducer, spindle, pick 
up arm and table for the playing of 


disks. 


response 








Some Electronic Sound models will 
also have the magazine load feature 
which has been developed by the Chi- 
cago Santay Corporation. This maga- 
zine can he included as a part of any 
model radio. Its dimensions are 7 by 
4 by 1 inches and it holds enough 
wire for 30 minutes playing time. The 
cartridge is detachable and plays auto- 
matically when placed in position. 

Santay plans to manufacture almost 
one million wire-magazine players this 
year. It will be able to make 3,500,000 
cartridges of 30 minutes playing time. 
Each cartridge will be designed in an 
attractive plastic case. Smaller cart- 
ridges are in work which would play 
for only five to ten minutes and would 
be the wire equivalent of two disk 
record sides. 

The stumbling block to mass pro- 
duction of wire recordings has also 
been greatly lessened. Mercury Rec- 
ords has recently signed with Elec- 
tronic Sound for the manufacture of a 
multiple dubbing machine which will 
put music on ten wire spools simul- 
taneously and has a maximum potential 
of 2,000 spools per day. 
This machine will embrace the new 
polyphonic amplification system. Mer- 
cury hopes to cut 1,000 spools a day 
in their Chicago plant, starting in the 
which will be dis- 

regular 
Universal 


15-minute 


next few months, 
tributed and _ sold 
channels. 

has also indicated 


through 
Mercury sales 

Record Company 
its interest in releasing classical and 
during the 


popular music on wire 


coming year 


NAVED 1948 Convention and Trade Show 
Open to All Audio-Visual Consumers 


HE 1948 Convention and Trade 

Show of the National Association 
ot Visual Education Dealers will be 
held August 8-11 at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago. An important new 
feature of the 1948 show is the invita- 
tion extended to audio-visual consum- 
ers of all types—educational, church 
and business—to attend: NAVED is 
planning many features for their par 
ticular benefit. These facts were an 
nounced recently by Ernie Ryan of 
Davenport, Iowa, President of 
Visual Aids Service and Chairman of 
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Ryan 


NAV ED’s 1948 Convention Committee 
“NAVED's 


Convention to audio-visual consumers 


decision to open the 
results from suggestions made by edu 
attended our past 
“The idea 


cators who have 
conventions”, Ryan stated 
is that the audio-visual field will benefit 
from one big annual meeting, with a 
national trade show, where all the 
various groups in the field will get 
together for separate and joint meet 
ings. With the help of all concerned, 
NAVED Con 
gathering for 


we nope to make the 


ntion the national 


RADE REVI RW 


« — - 
food “i 


ROBERT E. SCHREIBER, Editor 
Supervisor of Teaching Aids 
Mishawaka (Indiana) Public Schools 


everyone who is professionally inter- 
ested in audio-visual matters.” 

For the benefit of consumers at the 
1948 meeting, NAVED is planning 
several features. These include a large 
air-conditioned Preview Theatre, seat- 
ing 200 persons, where a continuous 
program of new educational and in- 
formational films will be shown on 
arc projection equipment. For the 
consumer, this means that within a 
short time he can see previews of all 
the latest new films made by principal 
producers, at a minimum of trouble 
and expense. At the NAVED 1947 
convention, better than 150 newly- 
released films were shown in three 
smaller theatres; use of a single large 
theatre in 1948 will insure better pro- 
jection, larger audiences and more 
comfort for the audience. 

The NAVED Trade Show will, as 
always, be a center of interest. New 
air-conditioning equipment being in- 
stalled by the Sherman Hotel insures 
refrigerated comfort throughout the 
Trade Show area. There will be 95 
booths with exhibits of audio-visual 
equipment and materials of all kinds. 
As in previous NAVED shows, these 
will include all types of projection 
equipment; educational and entertain- 
ment films; recorders, reproducers and 
other items of sound equipment; film- 
strip, slide and opaque projection 
equipment and materials; and many 
other new and useful items. Consumers 
present at the show will have ample 
opportunities to examine all these; any 
orders will of course be placed through 
their own local dealers who will also 
be present. 

Persons who wish to be placed on 

the mailing list for further information 
about the 1948 NAVED Convention 
and Trade Show are invited to write 
NAVED, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Illinois. 
(The Educational Film Library Associ- 
ation, the Midwest Forum on Audio- 
Visual Aids, and the Film Council of 
\merica will hold their annual meetings 
in conjunction with NAVED. 


Just such a general summer meeting 
as the NAVED convention was urged in 
an editorial by Paul C. Reed in the Sep- 
tember, 1946 issue of EpucaTIONAL 
SCREEN. ) 
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TO USE PROJECTORS 


Can't Tear Film 

Positive Framing 

Easy, Quick Cleaning 

Tests Prove Exclusive Viewlex Asph- 
eric Condenser System with 150 watt 
lamp gives greater screen brightness 
than many 300 watt projectors. You 
get more economy, less heat. 






















MODEL AP-2C — Deluxe 
combination all-purpose 
slide and strip film projec- 
tor. Built-in slide carrier, 
levating mechanism, Luxtar 
5” color corrected Anastig- 
mat lens. Coated optics. 


$67.00 


wk ; MODEL YAF—AI!.purpose 
projector. Built-in slide car- 
rier, Aspheric condenser sys- 
tem, 5” Anastigmat Luxtar 
mcolor-corrected lens. De- 
signed and built only for 
this special offer, 
YAF is not otherwise for 
sale. 


NOW! VIEWLEX AND YOUNG 
AMERICA BRING YOU A SPECIAL 
“PACKAGE” OFFER. 

Finest visual education projector—ideal 
for classroom and auditorium—plus quan- 
tity of excellent Young America slides or 
slidefilms—both together for dollars less 
than any comparative quality projector it- 
self! A marvelous opportunity for schools 
to establish visual education at modest 
cost! 

PLAN No. 1—MODEL YAF ALL-PUR- 

_POSE PROJECTOR plus $30.00 of slide- 
films and slides (your choice) 

FOR $79.50 
PLAN No. 2—MODEL YAF ALL-PUR- 
POSE PROJECTOR plus $55.00 of slide- 
films and slides (your choice) 


FOR $99.90 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


Dept. ES-4, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 








“PUPPY TROUBLE” 


The First of the series, TRAINING 
YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG. Three 
i4mm Sound Films in Color er Black- 


and-White. 


Demonstrating 
the Puppy's 
First Lesson in 
House Manners. 





Helen Hayes & Lowell Thomas, Nar- 
rators. Blanche Saunders: Director. 
a Branch: Producer & Photogra- 
pher. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America’s foremost producers of 
Dog Films 


PAWLING, NEW YORK 
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Champion Model "'K"’ 
Announced by Radiant 


The new Champion (Model “K’”) 
is the latest achievement of Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp. (Chicago, IlIli- 
nois), creators of projection screens. 
Among the outstanding features are 
a new swivel handle which folds in- 
ward, a space-saving feature when 
storing the screen; a new spring ad- 
justing lock, which permits fingertip 
adjustment of the screen to any de- 
sired height; and fully adjustable rub- 
ber-tipped tripod legs. 


Produced as a supplement to the 
Radiant DeLuxe line, the Champion 
will be of interest to many projector 
owners who desire an _ inexpensive 
screen. 


Craig Projecto-Editor 
Restyled 


The Craig 16mm _ Projecto-Editor 
has been completely redesigned and 
modernized, Craig Manufacturing 
Company announces. This redesigning 
and modernizing has brought abaqut 
a simplification in manufacturing pro- 
cesses which has enabled the company 
to reduce the price of the new models 
substantially below that of comparable 
old style models. 


In addition, the manufacturers state 
that it has several new features not 
found in the older models. A larger 
viewing screen size, 344" « 414", gives 
a picture with greater detail than ever 
before. Improved illumination and 
optical system has increased picture 
brilliance of either color or black: and 
white scenes so that the screen image 
is highly visible even under ordinary 
indoor light conditions. New ease in 
framing the editor is claimed by use 
of three adjustment screws situated 
on the back of the editor case. A 
slight fingertip twist on the proper 
screw will frame the picture squarely 
and easily. A handy “on-off” switch 
is now built into the editor case and 
the power cord has been lead out 
the back completely clear of all view- 
ing, rewinding or splicing operations. 





Craig Projecto-Editor 








New RCA Victor 
Slidefilm Projector 


A dual purpose slidefilm and 2x2 


slide projector is announced by the 
Educational Sales Department of RCA 
Victor (Camden, N. J.) 

Priced low to make possible multiple 


individual 


purchases for classroom 
use, the projector offers several ad 
vantages for educators. Use of neo- 
prene rollers instead of sprockets for 
engaging the film greatly simplifies 
loading and virtually makes 
sible any damage to film. A specially 
designed cooling system keeps the 
instrument cool during operation, and 
simplicity of construction 
easy for teachers to use the projector. 

The slidefilm holder is completely 
detachable, which simplifies loading. 
Film loading is accomplished by rest- 
ing the film roll on a curved holder 
on the detachable slide carrier and en 
gaging the film end in the neoprene 
rollers by means of a knob. The rollers 
automatically thread the film between 
pressure plates on the carrier, and the 
carrier is then slipped into the pro 
jector completely ready for opera 
tion. Easy replacement of the 150- 
watt lamp is made by raising a wire 
guard, removing the top cover and 
slipping in a new bulb. 


Da-Lite Floor Stand 


A new product recently announced 
by the Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. is the 
Da-Lite Model C Floor Stand for the 
Da-Lite Model C Screen. 

Completely collapsible, the Model 
C Floor Stand can be assembled in 
less than five minutes. After setting 
the Model C Screen in the Stand case 
brackets, the hanger loop is hooked 
on the extension rod, and in a twink 
ling of an eye, the screen is raised to 
first and then second position ready 
for projection. This is accomplished 


impos- 


makes it 


without straining or any lifting above 
the waist. Made of lightweight alumi- 
num (weighing 18 Ibs.) with the 
longest piece only five feet, the stand 
is completely portable. 

Da-Lite also announces its new Pro- 
jection Data Card. Besides being a 
handy pocket card, it offers 
useful information, for ready reference 
Made of plastic in a size to fit any 


much 


coat or suit pocket, on one side is a 
1948 calendar, standard and metric 
scales, as well as a permanent memo 
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space; on the other side, accurate 
screen tables for 8 and 16mm motion 
pictures, 2x2 slides, and 35mm film 
slides. 

To obtain one of these Projection 
Data Cards, write directly to the Da 
Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 Pulaski 
Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 


VIZ Wire Recorder Unit 


A table model wire recorder called 
Wiretone, that also includes both a radio 
and a phonograph, is announced by 
the VIZ Sales Corporation of Phila- 
delphia. The VIZ organization is the 
selling auxiliary of the manufacturer, 
the Molded Insulation Company. Both 
factory and sales offices are located 
at 335 East Price Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The wire erases itself automatically 
if used again for a new recording, and 
re-winds for playback ten times as 
fast as it records. A full spool of 
wire will play up to one hour. The 
phonograph in the Wiretone will play 
both 10-inch and 12-inch records. The 
radio is a 5-tube model, with variable 
tone control. 


Economical Color Slide 
Projection 


A new slide projector is now avail 
able for economical color projection. 
The Hollyslide Projector, with the Holly- 
slide, has brought color slide projection 
down to a fraction of ordinary costs. 
The great economy of color is ar 
rived at in the following method: Ten 
Kodachrome 1l1x14mm, are 
fitted in a single cardboard holder. 
This holder is advanced through the 
projector and each frame is centered 
in the light beam by a novel mecha 
nism within the projector. It is so 
constructed that a sequence 
of pictures is assured, and always right 
side up. 

Available at present in Hollyslides 
are many including cities, 
parks, monuments, foreign countries 
and cartoons. New subjects are always 
being added. The Hollyslide Company, 
Inc. is equipped to convert your origi- 
nal color slides to 16mm and mount 
them in a novel Hoilyslide, ten to a 
holder. 

Further information and price may 
be obtained by writing to the manu- 
facturer, Hollyslide 


slides, 


logical 


subjects, 


Company, Inc., 


6264 Sunset Boulevard, Holly wood 28. 
California. 





Hollyslide Projector 
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New Model Movie-Mite 


Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. 15th St., 
Kansas City, Mo., has announced a 
new, low-cost 16mm sound projector, 
Model 63LM. The 63LM features the 
newer miniature tubes in the amplifier, 
thereby permitting enclosure of the 
hitherto exposed tubes in the base of 
the projector, and the amplifier cir 
cuit has also been redesigned to give 
an extended tonal range for realistic 
sound 


[Thé manufacturer states that al 
though the Models 63L and 63LD are 
obsole té 


considered for Fair Trade 


purposes, parts, for maintenance of 


those units now in the field, will be 


available at all times 





De Mornay-Budd Announces 
New Budd 8 Camera 


DeMornay-Budd, Inc., 475 Grand 
Concourse, New York 51, N.Y., an- 
nounces that its radically new, auto- 
matic Budd 8 Camera will soon be 
on the market. Hailed as the first 


THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 





HERE'S WHY THE DEVRY “BANTAM” 
IS WANTED MOST BY MOST PEOPLE 


So light, it's as easy to carry as a port- 
able radio. 

So simple to set up, thread and focus, 
it's like operating a record-player. 

So designed as to give you both silent and 
sound projection without additional equip- 
ment. 

So carefully engineered, it's infinitely kind 
to film. 

So equipped (750-1000 watt illumination) 
you get brilliant, distinct pictures. 

So constructed as to give you amazingly, 
life-like sound. 

So ruggedly built, you can count on your 
DeVry ‘Bantam’ to give you years of 
day-in, day-out, trouble-free performance. 
Your DeVry "'Bantam"’ gives you BIG pro- 
jector features, PLUS many new EXCLU- 
SIVE DeVry refinements: 2,000 ff. film 
capacity. Fast motor-driven rewind. Coated 
lens elements. Automatic loop-setter. Pre- 
focused exciter lamp. Motor-driven forced 
air cooling. Either AC or DC operation. 


ONLY FROM 
de you get lime projector: designed and belt by the 
tome uoltmen whee Tie equpeet ib wed te pre 
due the “pores chow i the Worlds few thecten 
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major development in movie cameras 
since the introduction of magazine 
nlm, the new Budd 8 Camera features 
an entirely new and different principle 

»f motive-power—an automatic, self 
contained electric drive which brings 
a host of new possibilities to 8mm 
movie making—famous Eastman Kodak 
Ektanon coated lens, built-in “zoom”’ 
optical viewfinder, magazine loading 
and light-weight construction. 

The most interesting part of this 
unique new camera is its source of 
power, which consists of a tiny electri 
cal battery fitting inside the camera, 
which is the same size or smaller than 
the conventional 8mm camera. The 
power-source is estimated to last the 
average amateur for approximately a 
year’s filming. 


15-Minute Program Timer 
Developed by Zenith 


Schools, factories, transportation sys- 
tems, watchmen, anyone in need of a 
“reminder” at predetermined time in- 
tervals can now have a_ low-priced 
program timer which can be set to 
sound a bell or other signal at 15- 
minute intervals for twenty-four hours 
a day. 

The Zenith P-15-24 can be auto 
matically set in a moment by turning 
the minute hand just as with an ordi- 
nary clock. Circuit closure will give 











signal of from 2 to 60 seconds duration 
as desired. 

It is expected that at its low selling 
price, the new timer will find wide 
use in places where start-and-stop- 
work signals are needed, but have 
never been used because of the cost 
of existing timers. The PR-15-24, at 
the same price, is used wherever it 
is desired to control radio programs, 
record players, etc. 

3oth program timers are develop- 
ments of the Zenith Electric Company, 
152 W. Walton St., Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 
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4 Filmstrips for Family Week 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY (40 frames, manual, 
$2.50). How home and family life can be made more 
Christian, more enjoyable. Family planning, working, 
playing, worshiping together. Photographs and car- 


HAPPY TIMES AT HOME (30 frames, manual, 
$2.00). Three sisters sharing in household tasks; be- 
ing thoughtful of others; joys of Christian home. For 
children 4 to 7. 


Order from your visual aids dealer. 


Church Screen Productions 


5622 Enright Ave. 


MAY 2-9 
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St. Louis 12, me) 








VISUAL AIDS 


The Outstanding Value in Color Filmstrips: 


MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES 


12 beautifully illustrated rhymes on 3 
filmstrips; the three strips, $9.00. Also 
available separately, $3.00 each. Order 
direct or write for descriptive folder! 


THE STANLEY BOWMAR Co. 
Aids to Visual 











2067 New York 23. N Y 












257 AUOLEY ST 
SOUTH ORANGE, NJ. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES _ 








Chicago Piano Symphony Orchestras 
Concert 


First time ever filmed! 
13-yr. old piano virtu- 
oso a guest artist! Di- 
rected by Antoinette 
Rich. Spectacular pho- 
tography! Exclusive 
Woman Speaks’ release. 








T-Pc. Orchestra 


First time ever filmed! 
Directed by Clair Omar 
Musser. Exclusive ‘Wo- 
man Speaks’ release. 
Write Film Studios of 
Chicago, H. A. Spanuth, 
135 S. La Salle, Dept. 
E, Chicago 3. 








Subscribers: When changing ad- 
dress, please send magazine wrapper. 











Victor in Video 


This Victor motion picture projector, 
converted for television by Dumont 
Laboratories, Inc., of New York, is 





being used by Station WWJTV, De- 
troit, Michigan. A _ special motor is 
connected to a line shaft on which are 
mounted two special shutters which 
project into the television camera at the 
rate of 30 images per second. This 
rapid projection is made possible by the 
fast pawl action of the Victor. 


Television for International 
Understanding 

Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 
45th St., New York 19, has concluded 
arrangements with the National Broad- 
casting Company by which a first 
series of over forty F.O.N. films will 
be televized by the National Broadcast 
ing Company’s network. The series 
represents 15 countries and have been 
produced with the purpose of adding 
to better understanding between peo- 
ples of the world by showing how 
others live, their background, culture 
and specific problems. 


New Equipment for Fairbanks 


Preparing for full-scale production 
of video films, Jerry Fairbanks Produc- 
tions has acquired three new Mitchell 
Professional cameras to augment the 
producer’s 16mm television equipment. 
Fairbanks now has the most extensive 
16mm camera equipment outside of the 
Army and Navy. Production of video 
pictures, slowed because of the holli- 
days and theatrical film commitments 
of cast members, was scheduled to be 
stepped up early in January with two 
series of 17 programs each planned. 


Television Production 


For NBC 


Television’s largest programming 
pact to date was announced recently 
when the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Jerry Fairbanks productions 
of Hollywood completed negotiations 
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under which Fairbanks organization 
will produce and supervise NBC’s en- 
tire video film program. 

The agreement calls for the produc- 
tion of several hundred feature tele- 
vision film programs annually, a joint 
announcement by NBC and Fairbanks 
Productions revealed. 

All pictures will be filmed exclusively 
for video and will feature new lighting 
techniques and program formats devel- 
oped by the Fairbanks company. The 
agreement was Frank E. 
Mullen, executive vice-president of 
NBC, and Producer Fairbanks follow- 
ing several months of negotiations. 

“We regard this as a highly signi- 
ficant step toward the implementation 
of at least one type of television pro- 
gramming,’ Mullen said. “It is es- 
sential that television films be of first- 
class quality. It is essential 
that television determine the type 
quality and standards of the pictures 
that they are to put on the air.” 


signed by 


equally 
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Portafilms Moves 


Portafilms, educational film _pro- 
ducers, have just moved their offices 
to the Hollywood Colorfilm Corp. 
building at 230 West Olive Ave., Bur- 
bank, California. Primary reason for 
this move is to facilitate rapid serv- 
ice to customers, as the new location 
will make it possible to combine all 
production and distribution activities 
in one place. Laboratories of the Hol 
lywood Colorfilm Corp. are being uti 
lized by Portafilms for the production 
of release prints in color 


Craig Products to Be 
Fair Traded 


Craig Manufacturing Company has 
announced that its entire line of prod- 
ucts is being placed on fair trade in 
those states having Fair Trade Laws. 
Fair Trade prices are made 
effective as of January Ist, and on 
execution by dealers of the Fair Trade 
Agreements which are now being dis- 
tributed by photographic suppliers 
handling Craig Merchandise. 


being 


Help from New Quarters 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. starts 
its 22nd year March Ist by moving 
into its own building at 602 W. 52nd 
Street. Modern in every respect, the 
new structure extends an entire block 
from 5ist St. receiving and shipping 
entrances to the main office and show- 
room entrance on 52nd St. The shop 
and factory area on the third floor 
houses a soundproofed Electronic Lab 
oratory which will be devoted, in part, 
to theatre television and advariced re- 
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cording techniques. A fully equipped 
darkroom adjoins 

[The showroom area of about 2000 
square feet is unique in several respects. 
\ large skylight and generous fenestra 
windows assure adequate daytime light 
strips of 
flood the 


continuous 
fluorescents 


ing, while four 
double 40-watt 
entire area at night 

S. O. S. will maintain its warehouse 
at 529 W. 28 Street and the Chair 
factory at Irvington, N. J. 
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EB Communique 


J. M. eastern regional 
manager of Britannica 
Films, has resigned his position to re- 
enter business as a distributor of audio- 
Lissack, vice- 


Stackhouse, 
Enc ycl ypaedia 


visual equipment, H. R 
president of the classroom motion pic- 
ture producing company, has an- 
nounced 
Stackhouse, 
dealer, gave up active direction of his 
distributing Richmond, 
Virginia, last year to help organize EB 


long-time audio-visual 


company in 


Films’ eastern distribution organiza 
tion. According to Lissack a success 
or as eastern division manager will 
not be made at this time. 


Bell & Howell Company 
Appoints District Managers 


The appointment of two new Dis 
trict Managers to represent the Bell 
& Howell Chicago manu 
facturers of precision pictur: 
follows 


Company, 
motion 
announced as 
Mr. Perry M. Thomas will be the 
Mid-Western District 
Mr. Richard H. Pratt, Jr. will repre 
sent Bell & Howell in the southern 


equipment, 1s 


Manager, while 


states 
Reglein Makes Wiley Move 

Ned L. Reglein has joined John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. to develop that 


firm’s recently-inaugurated visual aids 
visual aids director, he 
this im- 
phases of 
publishing 


program. As 
activities in 
portant field with other 

Wiley’s educational 


will coordinate 


New Job for Kroggel 


Kroggel has been ap 
Manager of the RCA 
Victor Educational Sales Department, 
l Frank 


it was announced recently by 
Mi Folsom. Executive Vice President 


Ravmond P. 
Sale Ss 


pointe d 


in charge of the RCA Victor Division 
The announcement stated that “the 
appointment of Mr. Kroggel, who 1s 
familiar with the audio-visual 
educational institutions and 
educational distribu- 
constitutes an in- 


plan for continu- 


equally 
needs of 
the operations of 
tors and dealers 
tegral part of RCA’s 
ously greater service to the educational 


ld 
heid 
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Subjects 





SOCIAL STUDIES 






WORLD HISTORY 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


GEOGRAPHY 
Brazil 50 f* Mexico _ ASE 
Alaska 42 f So. America .. 62f 
Australia 49f Hawaiian Is. . 46 f 
Russia 55 f Pioneer Days . .31 f 
India 60 f Indian Life ... .36f 
China 64 f The Farm .... .28f 
Canada 45f Christmas ..... 3lf 
Early Civilization 39 f 
Ancient Greece 32 f 
Ancient Rome 32 f 
Knighthood 35 f 
$2.50 Voyage & Discovery. 43f 
cach mericans All 37 f 
Colonial America 30 f 
Community Life .. 38 f 
Man on Record , mee 
Clothing & Textiles.. 50f 
Transportation .. 436 
*—Frames 


5 ADVANTAGES FOR YOU 


1. TALKING FILMS: Each caption is de- 
signed for oral reading at the time pic- 
ture appears on screen, Oral “image” 
is thus made simultaneously with 
visual image when captions are read. 

2. STUDENT PARTICIPATION: Designed 
to stimulate student participation. Chil- 
dren talk with more ease from and 
about these pictures. 

3. GREATER ATTENTION: Bright, clear 
pictures selected for interest and in- 
structional value result in greater atten- 
tion. 

4. TEXT FOR STUDENT: Well-known 
authors have provided text for use by 
students. Each film has manual con- 
taining text in large, readable type. 
Controlled vocabulary. 

5. VISUALIZE YOUR TEXTBOOKS: Pic- 
tures have been selected for visualiz- 
ing content of well-known textbooks. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL —See these new 
filmstrips. Check the titles of filmstrips 
you want. Mail us this ad, and we 
will send you the filmstrips on 


APPROVAL. MAIL TODAY. 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 
PICTURE PUBLISHERS 


40 lonia Avenue; N. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Current Film News 








@ PORTAFILMS, 230 West Olive 
Ave., Burbank, Cal., has released a 
new film on home safety: 

Let’s Be Safe at Home—the second 
of a series designed to stress the moti- 
vation of safe attitudes. Situations 
contributing most to accident hazards 
for the 5 to 14 year age level are used 
as illustrations 


@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
has announced a new plan which makes 
international film classics available to 
schools and colleges. Such films as 
the Italian production, Shoe Shine; the 
French production, End of a Day; Andre 
Malraux’ war drama, Man’s Hope; and 
others like Mayerling and Cage of Night- 
ingales are offered for rental by United 
World’s International Film Classics Di- 
vision. The Division will soon make 
available Jean Cocteau’s Beauty and the 
Beast; Noel Coward’s Brief Encounter; 
the J. Arthur Rank psychological drama, 
Dead of Night, and later Charles Dickens’ 
Great Expectations. All are on 16mm 
sound film and are released for non-the- 
atrical use only. Foreign language films 
come with full subtitles. 

United World has also announced a 
new ten-reel film on Atomic Physics, 
just completed by G. B. Instructional, 
Ltd., a J. Arthur Rank affiliate. The 
film follows the story of atomic physics 
from the discovery by John Dalton 
at the beginning of the 19th century 
of the law of multiple proportions in 
the formation of chemical compounds 
to the discovery of uranium fission and 
finally the making of the atom bomb, 
with its world-shaking results. 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, IIL, announces that the 
following films are available for rental 
or sale: 

Shown by Request (20 min.)—the 
story of non-theatrical (16mm) film dis- 
tribution in Britain. A film’ library 
technique is shown in some detail. 

Let’s See (17 min.)—an account of 
the painstaking skill needed to melt, 
mold, and polish lenses. 


@ BURTON HOLMES FILMS, 
INC., 7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
26, Ill., announces that it has been ad- 
vised by the Library of Congress that 
the following subjects have now been 
cleared for distribution: Atacama Desert, 
Bolivia, Fundo in Chile, High Plain, 
La Paz, Lima, Lima Family, Paraguay, 
Peru, South Chile, Uruguay, Americans 
All, Colombia, Crossroads of the Ameri- 
cas, Good Neighbor Family, Housing in 
Chile, Montevideo Family, Roads South, 
Schools to the South, and Young Uru- 
guay. 
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@ OFFICIAL FILMS, INC., 25 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y., has re- 
leased twenty of its most popular 16mm 
movies with Spanish narration for the 
benefit of Latin-American projector 
users, teachers and students of Spanish. 
Averaging 10 minutes in running time, 
the films are available in 16mm sound 
versions only. Titles include: Zoo’s Who, 


The Golden West, The Stray Lamb, 
Giants of the Sea, Undersea Life, Follow 


Thru, Underwater Champions, A Man, 
Dog and Gun, Winter Sports, Big 
League Baseball. 


m@ CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill., has completed the following new 
productions: 

Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning 
(1 reel, sound, color or b & w)—a 
film story emphasizing the importance 
of proper punctuation. Tom and Beth, 
showing scenes of their puppet show, 
find that without punctuation, mean- 
ings become altered and their puppet 
story cannot be understood. 

We Discover Fractions (1 reel, 
sound, color or b & w)—a piece of 
pie, half an apple, a board sawed in 
fourths, a cup and a half of milk 
such illustrations are used to present 
fractions in familiar terms, helping 
students to relate the arithmetic sym 
bols to their own experience. 


Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm (1 reel, 
sound, color or b & w)—a young city 
dweller tours a poultry farm—and 
comes to realize how complex the 
poultry farmer’s occupation really is, 
how it contributes to the well-being of 
all. 

Softball for Girls (1 reel, sound, 
color and b & w)—a film designed for 
all players of each position on a girls’ 
softball team. The fundamental soft- 
ball skills are shown as they apply dur- 
ing the last inning of a girls’ intramural 
game. 

Speedball for Girls (1 reel, sound, 
color or b & w)—from practice sug- 
gestions to strategic plays, this film 
helps students master the game of 
speedball. 


@ CHINA FILM ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA, INC., 35 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., announce that the 
following 16mm Kodachrome sound film 
is available: 

Two Chinese Dances (10% min.)— 
picturing the “Yao Ceremonial Pre- 
lude,” a drum dance for marriages and 
funerals among the Yao tribe in south- 
western China, and the “Mute and the 
Cripple,” a new adaptation of a dance 
from the local drama of China’s South- 
west. No dialogue or commentary is 
used with the film; only the music 
which accompanies the two dances. 





@ DETROIT AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 8701 


Grinnell Avenue, Detroit 13, Michigan 


distributes a film of considerable value 
for the school automotive shop. 


Pulling for Profits (2 reels) gives 
a careful and lucid explanation of the 
differential on a motor car. Simplified 
models are used for clarity. Special 
emphasis is placed on the company’s 
non-slip differential, which corrects the 
situation in which one wheel spins in 
mud, sand, or ice, thus stalling the 
vehicle. This differential is said to be 
the first major advance in differential 
design in many years. 


@SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
FILM PRODUCTION SERVICE, 
Athens, Georgia, is producing a series 
of three films to promote a better under- 
standing of forest management by adult 
and educational groups. Sponsored joint- 
ly by the Georgia State Division of 
Conservation, Department of Forestry, 
and the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association, the films will portray 
methods of planting pine trees, prevention 
and control of forest fires, and the birth 
of a Southern Pine. The series will be 
photographed on 16mm color film and 
the total length will not exceed 1600 
feet. The finished productions will be 
released with synchronized music and 
narration sound tracks. 


@TOMLIN FILM PRODUC- 
TIONS, INC., 480 Lexington Ave.. 
New York 17, has released the follow- 
ing film with French commentary: 

The Inside Story of Modern Milking 
(30 minutes, color)—a graphic expla- 
nation of the process of milk produc- 
tion in the cow, including the latest 
information on the necessity of faster 
and more scientific methods. The film 
was photographed at Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, heart of the American dairy 
belt. The English version was so 
successful that this new French version 
was prepared for general use in the 
Dominion of Canada. 


@ MR. K. S. SRINIVASAN of “Pro- 
jection of India Pictures,” producers 
and distributors of 16mm educational 
films in South India has announced that 
his company has produced a number of 
films on India: its festivals, peoples, 
history, and geography; for which 
films, he plans to obtain distribution 
in the United States. On the other 
hand, he hopes to obtain distribution 
rights to classroom, industrial, and 
entertainment films produced in the 
U.S.A. Projection of India Pictures 
has complete laboratory and_ studio 
facilities. Mr. Srinivasan may be con- 
tacted at 2/45, Royapettah High Road, 
Royapettah, Madras 14, South India. 
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g@ A. F. FILMS, INC., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, has released American 
adaptations of four French films: 


Rhythm of Africa (1% reels)—de- 
picting the cultural pursuits and cere- 
monial dances of the people of the 


Chad. 
People of the Chad (1 reel)—show- 


ing the current aspects of social and 
economic life of the region. 


African Big Game (2 reels)—show- 
ing hunters dangerously pursuing wild- 
life specimens for zoological purposes. 


Spanish Gypsies (1 reel)—picturing 
Spanish gypsies performing folklore 
dances, with their songs and music. 


@ FILMS OF THE NATIONS, 
INC., 55 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y., 
have acquired the exclusive sales rights 
for the following new British Infor- 
mation Services film: 

The Three A’s—explaining how the 
age, ability and aptitude of each child 
must be taken into account to ensure 
that he gets the best possible edu- 
cation. 


@ BRAY STUDIOS, INC., 729 7th 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y., offers the 
following new 16mm sound films on 
health and hygiene: 


The Human Throat (11 min.)—de 
scribing the throat, 
pharynx and larynx, from the anatomi- 
cal and the functional aspects. 


The Human Skin (11 min.)—show 
ing the important functions and the 
anatomical structure of the human 
skin. 

Our Feet (11 min.) 
the functioning and the construction 
of the foot. 

Kidneys, Ureters and Bladder (11 
min.)—furnishing a description of 
these important anatomical features 
and their functioning 

The Nine Basic Functional Sys- 
tems of the Human Body (11 min.) 
—setting forth the basic constituents 
of the human system in nine groups; 
The Skeletal, the Muscular, the Ex- 
cretory, the Circulatory, the Nervous, 
the Sensory, the Digestive, the Lym- 
phatic, and the Endocrine. 

The Human Hair (11 min.) 
ing the hair as a part of the skin and 
its analogous development and growth. 


consisting of 


dealing with 


describ- 


@ MOTION PICTURE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1600 “I” St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., has announced that Land 
of Liberty, motion picture history of 
the U. S., will be brought up to date 
under direction of noted educators 
to include events since 1948. A special 
committee selected by the National 
Council of Social Studies has prepared 
a general outline for a new addition 
to the historic film. The original pro- 
duction was made for exhibition at the 
New York and San Francisco World 
Fairs in 1939 and has been widely used 
in schools throughout the nation. For 
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the past several years, a 16mm version 
of the film has been made available 
to schools by the Motion Picture As 
sociation, headed by Eric Johnston. 

he new version will also be distrib 


uted by Teaching Film Custodians, 
an affiliate of the Motion Picture 
\ssociation. 


@ THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
SYSTEM, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, has released the second in a 
series of motion pictures on interesting 
locales along the railroad: 


Thundering Waters (22 minutes, 
color) recording the splendor of Ni 
agara Falls and pointing out the glacial 
relationship of the Falls in the topog- 
raphy of the Great Lakes Region. 


@ AMERICAN FILM SERVICES, 
INC., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C., announces a 
current American Sport Film release: 

The 1947 Army-Navy Football Game 
(20 min.)—a 50-yard view of this famous 
American event, produced in cooperation 
with the Naval Academy Athletic Asso 
ciation. 


Entertainment 


@ MODERN SOUND PICTURES, 
INC., 1304 Farnam St., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska, announces the acquisition of 
exclusive 16mm distribution rights on 
a number of feature pictures and two- 
reel comedies formerly released by 
Twentieth Century Fox and leading 
independent studios A complete list 
can be obtained from the organization. 


@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
have the following films for distribu- 
tion: 


Little Miss Big (63 min.) 


of a rich and crotchety old maid who 


the story 


discovers among “poor people” the affec- 
tion she has secretly craved. (Beverly 
Simmons, Fay Holden, Frank McHugh. ) 


Wild Beauty (61 minutes )—the story 
of an Eastern school teacher who goes 
to an Indian reservation and finds a 
country doctor more to her liking than 
her surroundings Her intolerance is 
centered on an Indian orphan, who 
nearly sacrifices his life to save the 
king of a herd of wild horses, with 
whom he has developed an uncanny 
(Don Porter, Lois Collier.) 


friendship. 





“Wild Beauty” 











PATTERN FOR PEACE 


Charter of the 
United Nations 


A British Information Services film. 


Approved and recom- 
mended by the United Na- 
tions Film Board. 


16mm Sound, 15 Minutes, Sale price $44 


Explains how the Charter of 

the U.N. is constructed and 

the problems with which it 
is confronted. 


Apply for 
sale or rental prints to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
New York «+ Chicago + San Francisco 
Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 
=| Boston + Detroit + Houston + Los Angeles 
Seattle 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
55 West 45 St, N. ¥. 19, N. ¥. 


4 IDEAL PICTURES INC. 

; | Chicago, Adanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, 
Honolulu, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Miami, Richmond, Va., 
; Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore. 


AAAAAAVAAAAVAAAAAAAAAAAA 























Films for Informal 
Education 


From the Largest Library of Free Films! 
Among our latest FREE subjects: 


HOME ECONOMICS— 


“*PANTRY MEAL MAGIC,"’ 24 minutes, in color. 
Preparing and serving quick, attractive meals 
from pantry-shelf foods. 

"PATTERN FOR SMARTNESS,"’ 22 minutes, in 
color. Home sewing for the teen-ager. 
"BATHING TIME FOR BABY," |3 minutes, in 
color. Step-by-step directions for bathing baby 
(by Walt Disney Productions). 


POPULAR INTEREST— 


"SHORTEST WAY HOME," 3 reels, in color. 
A veteran's visit to more than 20 great scenic 
areas to discover the beauty of America. 
‘"WASHINGTON, THE SHRINE OF AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM,'' 2 reels. A_ patriotism-arousing 
tour of our nation's Capital. 

"THE ETERNAL GEM,"’ 10 minutes. Authentic 
film story of the history, legend, nature, and 
significance of diamonds. 


Among our film categories offered at 
small rental: 
EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS—Over 500 of the best 
films for classroom use. 
TRAVELOGUES, SOCIAL SCIENCE, MUSIC, 
SPORTS, RECREATION—Including finest films 


available. 


Send for descriptive folders and for new 
Classified Film List TODAY! 
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Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 





FILMS 





W. J. Ahern, Film Bookings 
126 Lexington Ave., New York 16 
716 Federal St., Troy, N. Y. 


Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
19 8S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Bailey Films, Inc. 
2044 N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, Cal. 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Castle Films, Div. of United World 
Films, Ine. 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Church Film Service 
2595 Manderson St., Omaha 11, Neb. 
Coliins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Dudley Pictures Corp. 
9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly 
Hilis, Cal. 
501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Film Program Services 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. C. 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
611 N. Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. &th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Films of the Nations, Inc. 
55 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
General Pictures Productions 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il 
Knowledge Builders 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Library Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
March of Time Forum Edition 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Mogull’s, Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Official Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Peak Films Productions 
65 Barons Keep, London, W-14, Eng. 
Portafilms 
230 W. Olive Ave., Burbank, Cal 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J 
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Religious Film Service 

5121 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 320, Ill. 
K. and L. Scheufler 

1948 Dresden Road, Zanesville, Ohio 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 

321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Sunray Films, Inc. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 

1814 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 

20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 

157 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. 
7117 McCormick Read, Chicago 45, III. 
Calhoun Company 
101 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C. 
Carroll W. Rice Co. 
Audio Visual Center, 
424 40th St., Oakland 9, Cal. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% &506St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 








Comprehensive Service Corporation 

245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
General Pictures Productions 

621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

4232 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Mogull’s, Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Natco, Ine. 

505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Il. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 

145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
S. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn. 








out cost or obligation to you. 





For Further Information 


about the products featured in this issue 


use the convenient 


READER’S 
SERVICE POSTCARD 


If there is any additional information desired on audio-visual 
materials and equipment not given in the editorial content or 
advertising in this issue, simply fill in and mail the Reader’s 
Service Postcard. No stamp required. EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN’S Service Department will assist in obtaining it with- 
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Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


ie 
Bo 
Sunray Films, Inc. Nu-Art Films, Ine. 
2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 1215 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill 
Victor Animatograph Corporation Southern Visual Films 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn 
Davenport, lowa Sunray Films, Ine. 
Visual Education Incorporated 2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. — Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
2010 N. Field St., Dallas, 1, Tex. 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


1012 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex. 

3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. PICTURES 
Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 

157 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J. 








Informative Classroom Picture Series 
40 lonia N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








SCREENS RECORDERS — RECORDINGS 








Da-Lite Screen Co., Ine. 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. . Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. 
Fryan Film Service 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
General Pictures Productions 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia. RECORDERS—WIRE 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Sixth Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 








Mogull’s, Ine. Webster-Chicago Corporation 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 


5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. 








THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


‘1000 and ONE” 


Tells where to get over 6,600 films 





The largest, most complete edition of this 
annual film reference yet published—160 
pages of essential information on some 
6610 available films and their sources, 
classified under 176 subject-headings, aiso 
listed alphabetically by title. 


Price Only $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake Street 





Chicago |, Illinois 
1) Please send me one copy of “1000 and ONE” ($1.00). 





1 Also enter or renew my subscription to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for 
[] One Year $3.00 (Canada $3.50, Foreign $4.00) 
Two Years $5.00 (Canada $6.00, Foreign $7.00) 
Check Enclosed [] Send Bill 
Name Address 
City Zone State 
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SLIDEFILMS 


Church Screen Productions 
5622 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Wilmette, Illinois 

Long Filmslide Service 
944 Regal Road, Berkeley, Cal. 

Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 
321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Sunray Films, Ine, 
2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Visual Research Company 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Visual Sciences 
599E—Suffern, N. Y. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Church-Craft Pictures 
3312 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Hirach & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Kliein & Goodman, Inc. 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Nu-Art Films, Ine. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Sunray Films, Ine. 
2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Visual Research Company 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


SLIDES (31/4 x 4 and larger) 

















Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison 8St., Davenport, Ia. 


Slidecraft Co. 
257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. 


SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co., Scientific 

Instrument Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
Comprehensive Service Corporation 

245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Sunray Films, Ine. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Viewlex, Ine. 

25-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 
Visual Research Company 

30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 





Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Slidefilms 
and Slides 











@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNI- 
CA FILMS, INC., 1150 Wilmette, Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois, presents a new series 
of slidefilms: 

Using Numbers (16 slidefilms)—de 
signed to stimulate children to use 
numbers in actual life situations. The 
16 strips teach the meaning, sequence 
and use of numbers from one to one 
hundred, providing basic material for 
the child’s earliest number experiences 
in school. 


@ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 
CATION, INC., 100 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill., presents in cooperation 
with the publishers of the professional 
home economics magazine, What's New 
in Home Economics, a new filmstrip on 
food conservation : 

Bread (b & w, with manual)—bring 
ing the importance of bread to home 
makers and future homemakers. For 
home economics groups, the filmstrip 
offers new ideas, methods of use, and 
recipes. 


@ THE STANLEY BOWMAR CO., 
2067 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y., 
offers a new slidefilm on the Marshall 
Plan, produced by Film Publishers, 
Inc., 25 Broad St. New York 4, in co 
operation with the Foreign Policy As 
sociation. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISH- 
ING co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 


announces a new slide set: 


North American Game Set (31 Koda- 
chrome slides)—reproductions of paint 
ings by Francis Lee Jaques from 
Outdoor Life magazine’s “Gallery of 
North American Game.” 





From “North American Game Set” 
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@ INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 
PICTURE PUBLISHERS, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., has produced film- 
strips on 25 basic subjects, each ac 


companied by a manual. Included 
among the titles are the following: 

Russia (55 frames)—Pictures include 
the Russia of the Tsars, New Russia, 
the Peoples of the U.S.S.R., Siberia, 
Conquest of Arctic and Desert, the 
Grazing Industry, Natural Resources, 
Collective Farm, Education. Similar 
filmstrips on other people and lands 
are also available—India, China, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Canada, Mexico, etc. 

Colonial America (30 frames )—illus- 
trating home life, customs, dress, man- 
ners and architecture in the New Eng 
land, Middle Atlantic, and Southern 
colonies 

Pioneer Days (31 frames)—showing 
how the pioneers lived and how the 
U. S. expanded westward. 

Man on Record (29 frames )—visual- 
izing the story of writing and communi- 
cation. 

Ancient Rome (32 frames)—a sight- 
seeing trip through classical Rome. 

Americans All (37 frames)—picture- 
biographies of men and women who 
helped build America. 


@ WILNER FILMS AND SLIDES, 
P.O. Box 231, Cathedral Station, New 
York 25, N.Y., presents seven groups 
of 2x2 color slides telling The Story of 
the Gems, with a 6000-word lecture 
manual. The set of 125 slides shows 
the art and skill of the gem cutter, the 
exacting techniques, how the rough 
gem material is recovered from the 
earth, how the gems are cut, how gems 
are identified. Individual slides or 
groups of slides are also available for 
purchase. 





Transcri ptions 


and Recordings 











@ RCA VICTOR, Camden, N. J., an- 
nounces that the new Basic Record 
Library for Elementary Schools is now 
available to schools by individual al- 
bums as well as in the complete set. 
The Basic Record Library, combining 
phonograph records and incorporated 
teaching notes, consists of 21 albums, 
all but one of which contain four 10- 
inch records. 


RCA Victor also announces that it 
has inaugurated a new policy of 
monthly children’s releases. The initial 
set in the new series, “Molly Whup- 
pie,” is an old English tale about a 
brave little girl who outwits a giant, 
told by John Cronan. At the rate of 
two new sets a month, this popular field 
of recording will be augmented with 
offerings to enhance children’s enjoy- 
ment and understanding of music, 
drama and narration. 
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Educational Screen 








BELL & HOWELL 


Cnosourde 


Superior by every test 


i) here school systems have made thorough 
comparative tests, the findings, by an over- 
whelming majority, have shown that Filmo- 
sound is the finest 16mm sound film projector 
for school service. 

Before you invest, learn how Filmosound 
motion picture projectors have repeatedly 
proved their superiority in those qualities that 
your ultimate choice of equipment must have 
to make your audio-visual program fully suc- 
cessful . . . to give your overburdened teachers 
the maximum assistance they need so much 
today. 

A note to us will put you in touch with the 
B&H Special Representative near you. He will 
gladly give you the interesting, highly signif- 
icant facts. Bell & Howell Company, 7117 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C., 
and London. 


















You'll find FILMOSOUND 
superior in these vital respects: 


1 Picture quality. 

2 Sound quality. 

3 Easy, mistake-proof operation. 
4 


Protection of film against scratching, 
breaking, and heat damage. 


Efficient lubrication of all moving parts. 
Ease of replacing lamp, tubes, and belts. 


Ease of cleaning all optical system parts. 
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Provisions for using such accessories as 
microphone, record player, and extra 
speakers. 


Bell « Howell | 




















































MODEL AAA 


S.\.E. projectors. This is convincing proof. . . from 
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* CHURCHES 





* INDUSTRIES SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


e of , Bus CHOI Copoatic Hv b 


100 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





I, the three fields where quality of 
projection is best understood . . . and most essential 

the overwhelming preference is for S.\.E. 
projectors, Over 91% of all still projectors in the 


nation’s schools, churches, and industrial firms are 


the experts . . 


* SCHOOLS Wrile today for FREE catalog of S.V.E. projectors and projec- 
lion accessories. Also ask for catalogs of educational or religious 


S.V.E. 2” ¢ 2” slides and filmstrips. 





Lhe Holds Most 
Popular Sf eccseclor 


The most popular of all still projectors is 


S.V.E. Model AAA. This Tri-Purpose pro- 


jeetor shows all three: 2” x 2” slides, sing 
frame, and double-frame filmstrips. 5” focal 
length coated Anastigmat projection (F:23.5 


lens. 300 watts. Easy change-over from film- 
strips to 2” x 2” slides and vice versa 
Equipped with new EZ film threading clasp 
Leatherette case. 


Other S.V.E. models for any 2” + 2” 
slide or 35mm. filmstrip requirement 






_ of S.\.E. superiority. 
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